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EDITORIAL NOTES 


THE NEXT ANNUAL MEETING will be held at the CLEVE- 

LAND HOTEL, CLEVELAND, OHIO, January 8-9, 1942. 
At its mid-summer meeting, the Board of Directors selected for 
its theme, ‘‘ American Education and World Responsibility.’’ 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS at its mid-summer meeting 
held in Washington on July 30 voted to suggest to each mem- 
ber college that a convocation on ‘‘ Colleges and National Defense’’ 
be held on the forenoon of November 11, 1941, under the joint 
direction of the college administration and student leaders. 


PRESIDENT CONANT’S STATEMENT about the university 

‘ situation in Great Britain, the lead article in this issue of the 
Bulletin, is very illuminating. It will be remembered that 
President Conant made an official visit to Great Britain in the 
spring. Among his other many duties, he is chairman of the 
National Defense Research Committee, which requires him to 
spend part of his time in Washington. 


(GENERAL FREDERICK OSBORN, in charge of the morale 

branch of the Army, has appointed the editor a member of the 
subcommittee on Education of the Joint Army and Navy Com- 
mittee on Welfare and Recreation. In this capacity he has made 
an official inspection tour during the month of August of a 
number of Army camps in Alabama, Florida and Georgia. It 
is quite evident that the morale officers of the Army are anxious 
to do the best they possibly can. It is clear also that few men 
will have the ambition to do much studying after a full day of 
military duties. Absence from the camp on military maneuvers 
also tends to dampen any enthusiasm for regular class work. It 
was noted that many classes are in operation in the various camps, 
some given during the morning for men desiring to become expert 
in needed types of work for the service, like radio men, auto 
mechanics, typists. Evening classes for men of high school or 
college background are offered in Spanish, French, meteorology, 
physics, ete. The Post libraries are under the competent direc- 
tion of graduate librarians. The book selections on the whole 
were good. 
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E ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON INTER AMERICAN 

EDUCATION of the U. S. Department of State, on which the 
editor represents the Association of American Colleges, held a 
meeting in Washington on June 19, 1941. There was consider. 
able discussion about the interchange of fellows and instructors 
between the United States and the Latin American countries, 
Our colleges and universities are urgently requested by this 
committee to see that a special committee of faculty and students 
is organized on each campus where there are students enrolled 
from Latin American countries. Particular care should be given 
to choice of faculty advisers who will help foreign students in 
choice of courses and arrangement of program. If the foréign 
students are not cared for properly, the desire to foster hemi- 
sphere good-will will be defeated. 


(THE AMERICAN CENTURY is a challenging editorial re- 

cently published in Life by Henry R. Luce, Editor of Time 
and Life. All over the nation the response was immediate and 
enthusiastic. Farrar & Rinehart have therefore published it in 
book form together with comments by Dorothy Thompson, Quincy 
Howe, John Chamberlain, Robert G. Spivack and Robert E. Sher- 
wood. These comments represent different casts of thought, but 
all of the writers desire the best possible future for America and 
for democracy. It is thought that ‘‘Mr. Luce’s greatest service is 
the devastating manner in which he dispels the illusion of our iso- 
lationism.’’ He boldly asserts his credo which is both stimulating 
and thought-provoking. His ‘‘out-post thinking’’ has spurred 
others to formulate a clearer conception of the kind of program 
in which America can place her faith. 


E DEAN OF MEN’S VIEWPOINT is an annotated bib- 

liography of references of interest to deans and advisers of 
men prepared for The National Association of Deans and Ad- 
visers of Men by George D. Small. It is a very fine compilation. 
The bibliography is arranged in three parts: ‘‘ Part I, is a com- 
pilation of materials which have direct reference to the office of 
the dean of men and which were written by deans of men or taken 
from addresses made to various associations of deans and advisers 
of men; Part II, is made up of references covering the various 
functions of the dean’s office as set forth in the 1939 Functional 
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Survey ; Part III, is material secured from a questionnaire sent 
to all deans and advisers of men who attended the 1939 meeting 
of the National Association, asking them to list the books that had 
proven most helpful to them in the field of general educational 
theory, counseling, study habits, personality development, re- 
ligion, sex, and vocational guidance.’’ 


EDUCATION IN THE TERRITORIES AND OUTLYING 

POSSESSIONS OF THE UNITED STATES is a compre- 
hensive history of American interest in Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, Guam, American Samoa, Virgin Islands and the Panama 
Canal Zone. Charles F. Reid, the author, relates the history of 
the races, cultures, governments and the social, economic and 
political conditions prevailing in these areas. He indicates how 
these complex forces have influenced the public and private school 
systems. Until very recently the traditional practice was ‘‘to fit 
the educational clothes of the suzerain country on the newly ac- 
quired areas without regard for their own cultural background 
and needs.’’ This policy of assimilation is gradually being re- 
placed by a ‘‘policy of adaptation based on a study of the local 
needs and cultural status of the communities to be educated.’’ 
Specific recommendations are made for the improvement of pub- 
lie education in each area, and there is a special section comparing 
the territories with the forty-eight states. Contributions to Edu- 
cation, No. 825. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York. 


E DEVELOPMENT OF HISPANIC AMERICA is an ex- 

tremely valuable new historical book by A. Curtis Wilgus. 
“The volume is divided into two essential sections: the period 
from earliest times through the revolutions for independence, and 
the period since about 1824, including the international relations 
of the several countries. The colonial period is treated topically, 
while the period since independence is presented by countries, 
with some reference to common cross-sectional problems espe- 
cially in the field of foreign relations.’’ An attempt has been 
made ‘‘to present a balanced picture of Hispanic America from 
the earliest times through 1940, although in the discussion of 
each country the decade of the Depression is emphasized.’’ At 
the close of each chapter there is an excellent reference list and 
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included as appendices are: (A) Glossary of Spanish and Portn. 
guese Terms, (B) Outlines of Hispanic American Constitutions, 
(C) Bibliographical Essay, (D) The Americas at a Glance [a 
most helpful chart]. The publishers are Farrar & Rinehart, Inc, 
New York. 


Social CASE WORK IN NATIONAL DEFENSE by Pauline 

V. Young is a cultural approach to the problems of enlisted 
men and their families, as indicated in the volume’s subtitle, 
Based upon intensive field work and an extensive coast to coast 
trip, it is a shrewd estimation of the new social setting in which 
social case work will function. As the author says in her Preface, 
the book ‘‘deals specifically with those persons and families who 
cannot meet unaided the problems incidental to national defense 
and who cannot make satisfactory adjustments to the exigencies 
of the present program.’’ The role of social work will assuredly 
be one of importance and of great opportunity. Its task, with 
many new problems to face, will be challenging. In the present 
volume ‘‘the analytical discussion of the processes and methods 
in social work is clear, readable, and based on concrete material.” 
The publisher is Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York. 


THE HISTORY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYL- 

VANIA 1740-1940 has been written by Edward Potts Chey- 
ney and printed by the University of Pennsylvania Press as a 
part of the Bicentennial Celebration. It is an impressive story 
of a unique record in American education. The volume com- 
prises four books: Book I deals with the ‘‘Early Times 1740- 
1779’’; Book II, ‘‘The Middle Period 1779-1829’’; Book III, 
‘“‘The Renaissance 1829-1881’’ and Book IV, ‘‘Modern Times 
1881-1940.’’ Since the men who founded the University of 
Pennsylvania were among those who established the United 
States, Dr. Cheyney has given full treatment to the interest and 
influence of Benjamin Franklin, the activity as trustees of several 
of the Signers of the Declaration of Independence, the granting 
of degrees to Washington and Lafayette, thus emphasizing the 
University’s exceptional heritage of democratic principles. The 
200 years of the University’s achievements are told chiefly 
through the men who shaped its course. Always there has been 
a progressive, non-sectarian ideal of education, a quick adaptabil- 
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ity to changing social conditions. This history ‘‘has a particular 
appeal, during these portentous times, as an inspiring account 
of the pursuit of learning in a free society.’’ 


S° YOU’RE GOING TO COLLEGE by Clarence E. Lovejoy 

is a book of incalcuable value to high-school seniors and teach- 
ers, deans and other college officials. Divided into three excel- 
lently organized and clearly written parts—(1) What College- 
Going Costs, (2) Selecting Your College, (3) Working Your 
Way—If Need Be—it admirably accomplishes the purpose for 
which it was designed—maximum usefulness. It ‘‘teems with 
cold, hard facts of the most basic this-means-me type.’’ Of 
especial value is the listing of 895 institutions of higher education 
with an evaluation of each, cost and other pertinent data. The 
publisher is Simon and Schuster, New York. 


AMERICA is a little volume from the pen of David Cushman 

Coyle and published by the National Home Library Founda- 
tion of which Sherman F. Mittell is editor. A concise statement 
of what we as a nation are up against, it points out possible 
answers to such perplexing questions as: What Is Nazism?, What 
Are We After?, Why Help England?, What Is Freedom?, What 
Good Is Democracy? Every selectee would do well to read this 
book. 


[HE FACULTY OF SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, feeling that 

educational history had been made during the leadership of 
Frank Aydelotte, set forth the details of practice and theory 
which characterize the college in the book, AN ADVENTURE IN 
EDUCATION—SWARTHMORE COLLEGE UNDER FRANK 
AYDELOTTE. This volume is timely, containing as it does con- 
siderable material pertinent to higher education in a democracy. 
The Maemillan Company, New York. 


THE SCHOOL LIBRARY AS A BACKGROUND FOR COL- 

LEGE EXPERIENCE is the general theme of an Open Con- 
ference on School Libraries to be held at the Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Massachusetts, on October 10-11, 1941. The Open 
Conference is under the joint sponsorship of the Library Com- 
mittee of the Secondary Education Board and the New England 
School Library Association. 
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PRESEN T STATUS OF JUNIOR COLLEGE TERMINAL 

EDUCATION, by Walter Crosby Eells, presents a summary 
of a nationwide investigation of the status of terminal education 
in more than 400 junior colleges all over the country. There is 
outlined the important problems awaiting study and solution. 
Full information is included concerning enrolments and curricula 
in the fields of agriculture, business engineering and technology, 
fine arts, health fields, home economics, journalism and public 
service. American Association of Junior Colleges, Washington, 
D. C. 


WwHyr JUNIOR COLLEGE TERMINAL EDUCATION, also 

by Walter Crosby Eells, enables the reader to study an 
analysis of 21 vital economic, social and educational factors re- 
lated to junior college education. There are 60 charts, maps and 
diagrams, as well as significant quotations from 497 educational 
leaders and 294 business and professional men. American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges, Washington, D. C. 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE SPECIFIC REFERENCES TO 

NEGROES IN SELECTED CURRICULA FOR THE 
EDUCATION OF TEACHERS has been published by the 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
as Contributions to Education, No. 822. The author is Edna 
Meade Colson. 


ILITARY TRAINING FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE is 
Part Two of Vol. 37, No. 13 of THE BOOKLIST for March 


15, 1941, published by the American Library Association in Chi- 
eago. It is an excellent annotated bibliography by Florence S. 
Hellman, Chief Bibliographer, Library of Congress, Washington, 
D. C. There are listings for National Defense, The Army, The 
Navy, Military and Naval Aeronautics, Military and Naval Dic- 
tionaries, Military and Naval Uniforms and Insignia, and Mili- 
tary and Naval Magazines. 


E ADVENTURE IN UNDERSTANDING is a handbook 
of discussion and source materials for Protestants, Catholics 


and Jews by Benson Y. Landis, and published by the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews. There is a foreword by 
Henry Noble MacCracken and an introduction by Herbert L. 
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Seamans, the Conference’s School and College Director. ‘‘This 
Handbook presents an introduction to source materials and ques- 
tions for the consideration of discussion groups, seminars, clubs, 
classes and so on, wishing to take up important aspects of the 
relationships of Protestants, Catholics and Jews.’’ 


(CURRENT PRACTICES IN INSTITUTIONAL TEACHER 

PLACEMENT has been prepared by members of the National 
Institutional Teacher Placement Association as a companion 
volume to Institutional Teacher Placement published by the Asso- 
ciation in 1937. The first book defined the theory of institutional 
teacher placement work and the present volume supplements it 
by giving a description of actual practices carried on throughout 
the country. This work will be of value not only to those inter- 
ested in teacher placement but to all concerned with the educa- 
tion of teachers. 


E THREATENED DESTRUCTION of the material 

achievements of our own brilliant civilization, if nothing else, 
should constrain us to place spiritual integrity, intellectual com- 
petence and social obligation at the center of our academic life. 
Apart from the kind of men who leave these halls to serve their 
generation, nothing else matters greatly. A good society rests 
ultimately upon good men and good will, and if we are taking 
seriously the ultimate objectives of the educational process, we 
must acknowledge that the disciplines of a liberal education 
should not only introduce a man to a good purpose, but lead him 
to a lifelong commitment to it. The current confusion in higher 
education is traceable to many divergent sources. The increasing 
acceptance of secularism in life and thought, with the resulting 
loss of a vivid sense of religious values, and of a capacity for 
wonder, is one of the contributing factors. So is the growing 
spirit of sophistication which mistakes for its substance the form 
and habiliments of culture and learning. Even more important, 
however, is the disappearance of a single, dominant creative prin- 
ciple which unifies the intellectual and spiritual quest of man and 
makes it meaningful—Excerpt from the Inaugural Address of 
Joseph Lyle McCorison, Jr., president of Yankton College, deliv- 
ered at Yankton, South Dakota, February 26, 1941. 





UNIVERSITY TRAINING AND WAR SERVICE IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 


JAMES B. CONANT 
PRESIDENT, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


AS’ the college year opens this fall many teachers and adminis- 
trators must be concerned with special problems arising from 
the state of unlimited national emergency proclaimed by the 
President of the United States. During the past year there has 
been much discussion of the need for deferring the military 
service of certain types of students. Local draft boards have 
had to struggle with many difficult questions arising from the 
obvious necessity of conserving trained man-power. Many of 
these questions have concerned our institutions of higher learn- 
ing for they have involved an appraisal of young men entering 
those civilian professions which are clearly essential for a war 
effort. Many colleges and graduate schools are considering 
whether they should modify their curricula to provide more 
rapidly certain types of specially trained men of which there is 
now a threatened shortage. Others have been concerned with 
the question of whether the four year college course could be 
compressed into three years for the duration of the emergency. 
American education at the college and university level is in the 
midst of a readjustment. How far reaching this adjustment may 
become no one can now predict. But it is perhaps of interest to 
consider what has been going on in the British universities dur- 
ing two years of war and what the prospects are for the coming 
academic year. As a starting point for such a survey it is well 
to review the British legislation which provided for both the 
raising of an army and the reservation of those civilian occupa- 
tions which were deemed essential to national defense. 


RESERVED OCCUPATIONS 


Before the war started, early in 1939, Parliament provided that 
a long schedule of ‘‘reserved occupations’’ should be drawn up 
by the Ministry of Labour. This document lists literally thou- 
sands of occupations, almost all of them manual occupations, 
skilled and semiskilled ; and scattered among the industrial reser- 
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vations are a dozen or so involving university men. A glance at 
this document dispels any idea that deferment from military 
service is a form of ‘‘class legislation.’’ 

For every occupation listed, whether skilled, unskilled, or uni- 
versity trained, there appeared an age. Men who were below 
that age could volunteer or might be drafted for the armed 
services. Those above the age could neither volunteer for the 
armed services, with one or two exceptions, nor were they subject 
to compulsory service under the law. 

The concept of ‘‘reserving’’ an occupation is fundamental to 
the British scheme, as it has existed from 1939 to date. I can 
emphasize this point no more effectively than by quoting from an 
recent official document dated April 1941. This document states: 

All men of named occupations and of or above certain 
ages have been reserved from military service so that they 
might remain available to meet the demand for men in pro- 
ducing aircraft, ships, guns, food, fuel, and other neces- 
saries, in building essential factories and in maintaining 
transport, power and other vital services. 

Notice the words ‘‘remain available to meet the demand.’’ In 
other words, there was created by the concept of ‘‘reserved occu- 
pations’’ a pool of skilled men and trained men, who would be 
available for the national emergency. By such a device, univer- 
sity men of certain types were reserved. For example, doctors 
were reserved at all ages, physicists at twenty-five, chemists at 
twenty-one, university and school teachers at twenty-five. 

It must have been in the minds of those who set up this scheme 
that it would always be possible later to ‘‘dereserve’’ (as the 
British use the word) a given class, or to increase the age limit 
of reservation, thereby releasing more men for the armed services. 
But by setting up the scheme in the first instance there was cre- 
ated at the outset a reservoir of men of special skills and training 
who would be available to meet whatever later emergencies might 
arise. The importance of this fluid reservoir of skilled and 
specially trained men cannot be overemphasized. 


University Jomnt Recruiting Boarps 


University students were handled by still another mechanism, 
closely related to the Reserved Occupation Act, and known as the 
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University Joint Recruiting Boards. These were set up in each 
university locality. To them was entrusted the task of dealing 
with students or others under twenty-five trained in certain of 
the sciences. Each board consists of a university man as chair. 
man, and representatives of the different branches of the armed 
services. And here, to explain the situation I may quote from 
a letter by the chairman of one of these boards: 
This board deals with men who are doing honor degrees 
in mathematics, engineering, physics, chemistry, biologic 
sciences. They come before this board, called the Univer- 
sity Joint Recruiting Board. The board has technical 
committees for mathematics, engineering, chemistry and 
physics and the biological sciences. The board, following 
the recommendations of the technical committee, has power 

to say either that a man should continue his studies to the 

end of the academic year when his case is reviewed again, 

or that he should go into one of the services in a technical 

capacity, or that he is not good enough to be reserved as a 

scientist and should go into the armed forces in the ordi- 

nary way, or that he is of exceptional merit as a researcher 
and should be retained for that purpose. (For further 
details, see the appendix to this article.) 

In this way, through the reserved occupations and the action 
of the Joint Recruiting Boards, there was built up, during the 
few months of peace preceding the outbreak of war and then 
during the first year of war, a reservoir of men trained in the 
sciences. These men were available for government work or for 
essential industries. But the entire plan would have perhaps 
been of relatively little effectiveness, had it not been for the cre- 
ation of a third agency, the Central Register. This register, first 
set up on a voluntary basis by some of the learned societies, soon 
was taken over by the Ministry of Labour. By order in council 
of June 1940, registration was made mandatory for physicists, 
chemists, engineers and a certain type of surveyor. I am told 
that today nearly two hundred thousand are enrolled in this 
register and through the action of the Central Register some 
twelve thousand people have been placed in civilian positions, for 
the most part in government work of greatest importance. It has 
been estimated for me that of this number perhaps eight to ten 
thousand were engineers or scientists. 
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Tue Situation Topay 


The situation now, after two years of war, has somewhat 
altered. In the first place, it has become apparent that there is 
an extreme shortage in certain types of highly trained profes- 
sional university men: namely, physicists in particular, and to 
some extent chemists, and men in certain other technical cate- 
gories. Furthermore, it is clear that the needs of the military 
have become greater and, to quote from a recent official document, 
‘‘the demand for men both in the fighting services and in making 
armaments of all kinds is great and is growing rapidly.’’ 

Therefore, from now on, a new principle has been adopted in 
the application of the reserved occupations schedule. The new 
points of view are based on the idea that a man will not be re- 
served merely because of his occupation, as in the past, but in 
most categories he must also show that he is actually engaged in 
vital work necessary for the national defense. 

I should like to point out, however, that if this point of view 
had been adopted originally the great reservoir or pool of trained 
men which now exists would not have been created ; Great Britain 
would have at this moment many men in the armed services who 
for the best interests of the country should be working either in 
factories, in the laboratories or in technical capacities elsewhere. 

The situation today with regard to essential groups among 
university trained men is somewhat as follows: Physicists are 
practically unavailable. As a result, the reserved age has been 
lowered for physicists from twenty-five to twenty-one. Trained 
engineers are also practically unavailable. Chemists, organic and 
physical, are still available, but many think that in a few months 
the demand of industry will have made the situation in respect 
to that profession the same as it is today with physics. Among 
biochemists, a greater number are available. In this field we find 
a small amount of non-war research work in progress at the uni- 
versities, whereas in physics and in organic and physical chem- 
istry the universities are concerned almost exclusively with war 
problems. Biologists, mathematicians, geologists are less in de- 
mand even than biochemists, and on the whole are finding rela- 
tively little outlet in ‘‘war work’’ for their specialized talents. 
As a result, some of these scientifically trained men are being 
urged to undertake other special kinds of scientific work which 
may be of greater advantage to the armed services. 
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The university world, indeed all England, seems strangely con- 
scious of a crying demand for trained men, particularly for 
physicists and engineers. One chairman of a joint recruiting 
board, a philosopher and social scientist of distinction, said to 
me, ‘‘ Heaven knows, I have spent most of life quarreling with 
the physical sciences—I have as little use for their point of view 
as anybody in England—but I am chairman of this recruiting 
board and I realize that in order to win this war we must see that 
the scientists are put in their proper position in connection with 
the armed forces, and we must train as many more as rapidly 
as we can.”’ 

This preoccupation with a highly technical task does not mean 
that the universities have lost sight of their fundamental task of 
preserving the underlying and basic values of civilization. It 
does not mean they have forgotten the importance of the problems 
that may lie beyond the war. Quite the contrary, those problems 
are still discussed and urgently considered. It does mean, how- 
ever, that throughout England today university communities 
realize that the task of winning the war comes first, and nothing 
must stand in the way of that effort. 


THE PROSPECT FOR THE ACADEMIC YEAR 1941-42 


In the first year of the war (1939-40) the attendance of male 
students in the British universities dropped about 15 per cent, in 
the second year the enrolment was about 60 per cent of normal. 
During the coming year the figure will be still lower and probably 
not over 50 per cent of normal. In all these figures the enrol- 
ment of London University has been omitted, for London Univer- 
sity was evacuated at the outbreak of the war and its work dis- 
tributed among different parts of the British Islands with a con- 
sequent enormous decline in its enrolment. 

The age limit of the draft is in process of being lowered. Ac- 
cording to a memorandum of the Board of Education dated April 
28, 1941, it is expected that those reaching the age of 19 in the 
first six months of 1941 will be posted for enrolment in the armed 
forces from October onward. Those reaching the age of 19 in 
the last half of 1941 will be ready for service after January 1942. 
All the boys in these two categories who are planning to enter 4 
university this fall must receive a favorable recommendation 
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from a University Joint Recruiting Board if they hope to have 
their academic year uninterrupted. As hitherto, medical and 
dental students will be reserved under the Schedule of Reserved 
Occupations if they have been admitted as students of those pro- 
fessions, but such reservations are conditional on satisfactory 
progress in their academic work. 

The scientific and technical students whose service in the armed 
forces is deferred by recommendation of the University Joint 
Recruiting Board and Medical and Dental students are normally 
required to join the Service Training Corps (the equivalent of 
the R.O.T.C.), or the University Air Squadron. They may be 
exempted, however, by the University authorities on the ground 
either that their course of study is so exacting as to make this 
training undesirable, or that they have undertaken some other 
form of part time public service such as service in the Home 
Guard or Civil Defense. 

The jurisdiction of the University Joint Recruiting Boards has 
now been extended. In addition to the scientific and technical 
students, the Board is now charged with passing on applications 
for deferment of university students (or boys about to enter a 
university) who show ‘‘exceptional promise as a potential officer, 
or intellectual ability above the average, or evidence of a balanced 
combination of the two.’’ I understand that it is expected that 
men who fall in this category will be allowed to continue at the 
university for a year, or possibly a year and a half. They are 
required without exception to join the Service Training Corps 
or the University Air Squadron. Presumably when they are 
called into service, they will be well on their way towards obtain- 
ing an officers’ commission. 

How long the scientific and technical students will be held in 
the university is now uncertain. The length of the course will 
probably vary from case to case. I believe it is expected that 
the promising students will remain for at least two years and 
perhaps longer. In this connection, one paragraph of the memo- 
randum of the Board of Education of April 1941 is worth quoting 


in full. 
Desirability of Maintaining a Supply of Trained Scientists and 
Technicians for the Forces and for Industry 
There is a great and continuous need for technicians in 
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the Services, Government Departments and Industry. It 
is a matter of urgent national importance that the supply 
should be maintained and Headmasters [ie. heads of 
schools sending boys to a university] will no doubt wish 
to take this into consideration when deciding whether to 
recommend boys within the scope of the Technical Com- 
mittee to proceed to the universities. The need is par- 
ticularly pressing for men for radio and telecommunica- 
tions work, and, for this reason, the maximum output of 
physicists is essential. Students who take Chemistry, or 
one of the Biological Sciences, as their main subject should 
be urged to read Physics as a subsidiary subject. The 
need for engineers in the Services, as in industry, it is 
anticipated will remain high. The demand is for elec- 
trical, mechanical and civil engineers, in that order. 

In retrospect, it seems clear that the British were wise beyond 
measure in establishing a list of reserved occupations, carrying 
through their scheme of enrolment of students under Joint Re- 
cruiting Boards, and establishing the Central Register. If these 
steps had not been taken, many physicists, engineers, and chem- 
ists desperately needed in the war effort might today be dispersed 
throughout the armed forces and their talents wasted. The press- 
ing need for more university trained men in these categories is 
amply evident from the paragraph just quoted. The situation in 
the United States at present is very different in many respects 
from that in Great Britain. Nevertheless, we will be well advised 
to see to it that technically trained men are available for those 
positions in which they can best serve the country in a period of 
emergency. That steps along these lines have been actively taken 
in recent months by those in charge of the Selective Service Act 
must give profound satisfaction to all who are engaged in college 
and university work. 


APPENDIX 


Note on the Workings of University Joint Recruiting Boards and Associated 
Technical Committees during 1940-41 
University Joint Recruiting Boards interview resident graduates and under- 
graduates, and, with their associated technical committees, men under 25 
years of age (whether university men or others) who come within any of the 
following classes: 
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a. (1) Men with university honours degrees in one or more of the following 

subjects: engineering, naval architecture, metallurgy, chemistry, physics, 
biological sciences, agriculture (including forestry), geology, mathematics, 
statistics; or with university general or pass degrees in two or more of 
the aforesaid subjects; or with university pass degrees in agriculture, 
engineering, metallurgy or naval architecture. 
(2) Men with the higher national diploma or higher national certificate 
in mechanical or electrical engineering; or with the associateship of the 
Institute of Chemistry; or with a university or national diploma in agri- 
culture; or with an award of equivalent standing in any of the subjects 
specified in this paragraph or in ‘‘ (1)’’ above. 

. Men who have started or are about to start a full-time course at a uni- 
versity, university college, or recognized technical or agricultural college 
or institution, for one of the qualifications specified in ‘‘a (1)’’ above. 

. Men who have started a course at a recognized technical or agricultural 
college or institution, for one of the qualifications specified in ‘‘a (2)’’ 
above. 

The age limit is fixed at 25 years because technical men above that age are 
ordinarily covered by the Schedule of Reserved Occupations, or by one of the 
deferment procedures. The age limit does not apply in the case of full-time 
students in mining engineering, who can be interviewed at any age. 

There is a Joint Recruiting Board at each university and university college. 
The chairman of the board is nominated by the university authorities, and is 
assisted by representatives of the service departments. Technical committees 
are composed of university teachers in the subjects included in the terms of 
reference of the boards. 

Applicants are first interviewed by the technical committee, and then by the 
Joint Recruiting Board which, in the light of the technical committee’s report, 
and the information gained as a result of their interview, recommend as to 
the branch of national service for which the man is best fitted, and whether 
or not he is regarded as suitable for training as an officer. The recommenda- 
tion as to national service takes the form of classifying the men into one of 
four categories: 

Category A: Men who are well qualified for technical work, either in the 
forces or in industry. (With the object of bringing the work of the boards 
into the closest possible relation to the immediate requirements of the fighting 
forces, and of industry, a statement of the men’s qualifications and a copy of 
the board ’s recommendations are circulated, in these cases, to service depart- 
ments and other government departments which may be interested, e.g., the 
Ministry of Agriculture in the case of men with agricultural qualifications, 
and the Ministry of Labour’s technical officers, who act as representatives 
of industry. The men are then allocated in one of the following ways, if 
necessary by the convening of a meeting of an ad hoc committee, comprising 
representatives of all interested bodies: 

1. reserved to continue their existing employment; 

2. reserved for civilian technical work, if such work can be found through 
the medium of the Ministry ’s Central Register within a reasonable time; 
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3. granted a technical commission in the Royal Navy or Royal Air Foree, 
or posted to a specific branch of the Army to be trained for a technical com- 
mission ; 

4, in rare cases, where there appears to be no immediate likelihood of the 
man’s qualifications being required, either in the forces or in industry, posted 
to the forces for general service.) 

Category B: Students of promise who, in the view of the committee, should 
be permitted to complete their studies, so that they would be better qualified 
for scientific or technical work, either in the forces or in a civilian category, 
(Only the more promising students should be placed in this category, and 
their continued reservation is subject to satisfactory annual reports from the 
board.) 

Category C: Men with quite outstanding scientific or technical qualifica- 
tions, fitting them, in some cases possibly after more experience, for original 
research work, and who should be employed only in scientific or technical 
work of a high order. (The particulars of such men are placed on the Central 
Register, and they are not called up for service in the forces, but are allocated 
to civilian technical work of national importance.) 

Category D: Men whose scientific or technical qualifications appear, on 
examination, not to be such as to justify any special treatment. (Such men 
are called up for service in the ordinary way.) 





THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 
AND DEFENSE* 


A Report of Progress 
July, 1941 


pN August 1940, fifty-five national organizations from every 

field of education banded together to form the National 
Committee on Education and Defense. The purpose of the new 
committee, sponsored by the American Council on Education and 
the National Education Association, was to consolidate and de- 
velop the educational facilities already enlisted in the defense 
program. In the year which followed, the direction and intensity 
of national defense efforts have changed substantially. From a 
state of ‘‘limited emergency’’ we have moved to ‘‘unlimited 
emergency.’’ Selective service has been adopted and put into 
practice; increased training and production have been required 
for the armament and ‘“‘lease-lend’’ programs; a start has been 
made in the mobilization of civilian defense. Because of these 
and numerous other moves, the National Committee during the 
year has dealt with an increasingly wide range of important 
defense problems involving educational activities. 

At its first meeting the National Committee on Education and 
Defense set up simple machinery for operating. It organized an 
executive committee of eighteen members, under the joint chair- 
manship of George F. Zook, president of the American Council 
on Education, and Willard E. Givens, executive secretary of the 
National Education Association. It chose L. H. Dennis, execu- 
tive secretary of the American Vocational Association, as secre- 
tary. The National Committee agreed that its work in so far as 
possible should be carried on by the organizations of which the 
Committee is composed, and it defined for itself the following 
objectives : 

1. Immediate and continuous representation of or- 
ganized education for effective cooperation with the 


National Defense Council, the Federal Security Agency 
and other governmental divisions. 

*The ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES is an active member of the 
National Committee on Education and Defense with Executive Director, 
Guy E. SnaveELy official representative. 
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2. Stimulation and coordination of the efforts of edu- 
cational organizations and institutions in projects re- 
lated to national defense. 

3. Dissemination of information regarding defense 
developments to educational organizations and institu- 
tions. 

4. Maintenance and improvement of educational op- 
portunities essential in a long-range national program. 


Much of the work has been carried on by a series of active sub- 
committees. The following brief reports indicate the major 
activities of the several subcommittees : 

Subcommittee on Military Affairs: Activities in this field ante- 
dated the formation of the National Committee on Education and 
Defense, but this subcommittee has been exceptionally active 
during the past year. It played an important part in the devel- 
opment of the Selective Service Act, assisted the President’s 
Advisory Committee on Selective Service in the preparation of 
regulations, and cooperated in the writing of ‘‘directives’’ which 
defined ‘‘necessary occupations.’’ The Senate and House Mili- 
tary Affairs Committees, Selective Service Administration, the 
War and Navy Departments, the Department of Labor and other 
governmental agencies have called on the subcommittee for aid. 
The committee will soon complete a study of the decisions of local 
draft boards with respect to occupational deferment of college 
students. Continuous and effective liason with 1800 colleges is 
maintained by conferences and a special bulletin, Higher Educa- 
tion and the National Defense, issued periodically by the Ameri- 
ean Council on Education. More than 27,000 copies of one issue 
of this bulletin which dealt with occupational deferment pro- 
cedures were distributed, including copies to all local draft boards 
at the request of the Selective Service Administration. In Feb- 
ruary, a national conference, in which more than 450 college 
presidents from 42 states and leading governmental figures par- 
ticipated, was called by the committee in Washington. The 
proceedings were published by the American Council on Educa- 
tion under the title, Organizing Higher Education for National 
Defense. A smaller conference in July 1941 in Washington with 
governmental officials mapped out a suggested program for 
cooperation of institutions of higher education in national defense 
work. 
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The major share of the committee’s time is now given to co- 
operation with the armed forces in the development of a com- 
prehensive educational program for the camps. With the ap- 
pointment of eight additional members, the membership is the 
same as that of the subcommittee on education of the Joint Army 
and Navy Committee on Welfare and Recreation. On June 18 
and 19 this group met with high officers of the War and Navy 
Departments to map out a program for the camps. Courses of 
study, library and visual education facilities, and group activities 
are being planned. Isaiah Bowman, president of Johns Hopkins 
University, is chairman of the subcommittee. During his absence 
in South America on a governmental assignment, Harry Wood- 
burn Chase, chancellor of New York University, heads the group. 
Francis J. Brown, the executive secretary, maintains an office in 
the War Department as well as on the staff of the American 
Council on Education. 

Subcommittee on Teaching Materials: The lack of materials to 
assist teachers and students to deal with defense issues, particu- 
larly at the secondary school level, created a demand to which 
the National Committee has responded. A subcommittee was 
formed which requested the Educational Policies Commission of 
the National Education Association and the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators to prepare a series of pamphlets 
for teachers and high school students on the presentation of cer- 
tain defense problems in the public schools. Six pamphlets were 
prepared at a 14-day workshop in Washington of representatives 
from the public school systems of Baltimore, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis and Washington, with 
Howard E. Wilson of Harvard University as coordinator. Is- 
sued in February by the Educational Policies Commission, they 
are: Our Democracy, How May We Defend Democracy?, Sugges- 
tions for Teaching American History in the Present Emergency, 
The School—An Arsenal for Democracy, Current Documents on 
Democracy and How You Can Strengthen Democracy. Similar 
pamphlets for college teachers and students are now being out- 
lined. The Subcommittee was recently requested to consider a 
special series dealing with health, education, recreation and wel- 
fare—four fundamentals in maintaining public morale. Ben G. 
Graham, superintendent of schools, Pittsburgh, is chairman of 
the subcommittee. 
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Subcommittee on Vocational Training: The activities of schools 
and colleges in training defense workers are an outstanding 
example of the willingness and ability of education to take its 
part in the national defense. Under the direction of the United 
States Office of Education and other governmental agencies, more 
than a million men and women have been prepared for jobs in 
the expanding labor market. The National Committee early 
created a subcommittee to consider the major problems in de- 
fense training. In June, eleven recommendations were adopted 
and transmitted to Aubrey Williams, National Youth Adminis- 
trator; and John W. Studebaker, Commissioner of Education. 
These recommendations warn against development of any agen- 
cies through federal funds which will parallel or duplicate exist- 
ing educational facilities. They suggest that the ‘‘existing regu- 
lar educational agencies be adjusted, expanded and utilized to 
meet the needs of the times.’’ The statement points to the danger 
of temporary federally-supported agencies becoming permanent 
through the creation of ‘‘ vested interests’’ both in personnel and 
physical plant and equipment. A specific recommendation is 
that ‘‘if some federal agencies such as the NYA and the CCC be 
continued during the period of the national defense emergency, 
these agencies operate within the scope of their original purposes, 
namely, to provide employment to youth unable otherwise to find 
employment.’’ Alonzo G. Grace, state superintendent of educa- 
tion of Connecticut, is chairman of this subcommittee. 

Subcommittee on Pre-Service Training: With adoption of 
Selective Service the National Committee considered a plan for 
local training programs to facilitate the movement of young men 
to and from military service. The first booklet prepared for the 
subcommittee, Is Your Number Up?, will be issued soon by the 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
A popularly written treatment of questions which selectees ask, 
this pamphlet will be followed by two others, Attention! To Your 
Health, and one dealing with educational opportunities during 
service. N. L. Englehardt, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, is chairman. 

Subcommittee on College Women and Defense: Responsibility 
for national service rests on women to the same degree that it 
rests on men. The subcommittee in a report urges that colleges 
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point out to young women the need of securing an education 
which will fit them to carry on their usual work in society while 
at the same time acquiring skills that are more needed in defense 
than normally, such as service in health, nutrition, home nursing, 
business skills and recreation. The report was published in the 
bulletin, Organizing Higher Education for National Defense. 
Miss Meta Glass, president of Sweet Briar College, is chairman. 

Subcommittee on Latin-American Educational Activities: To 
assist the Office for Coordination of Commercial and Cultural 
Relations Between the American Republics, this subcommittee 
was recently organized. It has sponsored the visit of forty 
Latin-American scholars to the Eighth International Conference 
of the New Education Fellowship at Ann Arbor in July and to 
summer sessions in other institutions. Two hundred and fifty 
exhibits including dioramas, photographs, books, maps and other 
teaching materials are being prepared for schools and colleges in 
the United States. Bibliographies and special pamphlets are 
being developed. Luther H. Gulick, director of the Institute of 
Public Administration, is chairman. 

In addition to the activities of these subcommittees, the Execu- 
tive Committee has conferred with numerous other governmental 
agencies, including the Treasury Department, the Federal Secur- 
ity Agency, the Office for Civilian Defense, and the National 
Roster of Scientific and Professional Personnel. 

The National Committee on Education and Defense has almost 
completed its first year. One conclusion which was clear at the 
time of the creation of the National Committee assumed added 
importance with the passing of time: That is the constant need 
for emphasis on the obligation of every social institution, includ- 
ing the school, to continue to do its regular job, and if possible 
to do it better. This is not necessarily a spectacular assignment, 
but it is basic to national defense broadly conceived. As it enters 
its second year, the National Committee on Education and 
Defense, acting through the sixty organizations which now make 
up its membership, will continue to assist in the constructive 
development of the defense program, and at the same time will 
strive for the continued growth and improvement of education. 

The members of the National Committee on Education and 
Defense and their representatives are: 
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American Association for Adult Education 
Morse A. CartwricHt, Director 
American Association for the Advancement of Science 
F. R. Mouton, Secretary 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation 
Hiram A. Jones, President 


American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy 
- H. Evert Kenonia, President 

American Association of Junior Colleges 
Watter C. Eris, Executive Secretary 

American Association of School Administrators 
Ben G. GraHam, First Vice President 

American Association of Teachers Colleges 
CHaARLEs W. Hunt, Secretary 

American Association of University Professors 
RaupH E. Hrusteap, Secretary 

American Association of University Women 
Katuryn McHAa tg, Director 


American College Personnel Association 
Forrest H. Kirkpatrick, Member of Executive Council 


American Council on Education 
GrorcE F.. Zoox, President 

American Educational Research Association 
Wii G. Carr 

American Federation of Teachers 
GrorcE S. Counts, President 


American Library Association 

Cart H. Miuam, Executive Secretary 
American Psychological Association 

LEONARD CARMICHAEL, President 
American Red Cross 

James L. Fireser, Vice Chairman in Charge of Domestic 

Operations 

American Teachers Association 

Howarp H. Lone, Treasurer 
American Vocational Association 

L. H. Dennis, Executive Secretary 


Association for Childhood Education 
Mary E. Leeper, Executive Secretary 
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Association of American Colleges 
Guy E. Snavety, Executive Director 
Association of American Medical Colleges 
Frep C. Zaprre, Secretary 


Association of American Universities 
GrorGcE B. Prearam 


Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools for Negroes 
Rurvus B. Atwoop, President 


Association of Collegiate Schools of Nursing 
IsaBeL M. Stewart, Former President 


Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities 
T. O. Watton, Chairman, Executive Committee 
Association of Military Colleges and Schools of the United States 
GENERAL SANDY BEAVER 


Association of Urban Universities 
RowLANpD HAyngs, President 


Conference of Negro Land-Grant Colleges 
JoHN W. Davis, Chairman, Executive Committee 
Council on Dental Education of the American Dental Association 
Haruan H. Horner, Secretary 
Council on Medical Education of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation 
Wuuiam D. Courter, Secretary 
Department of Adult Education of the National Education Asso- 
ciation 
M. S. Rosertson, President 
Department of Classroom Teachers of the National Education 
Association 
Mrs. Mary D. Barnzs, President 
Department of Elementary School Principals of the National 
Education Association 
IsaBEL TUCKER, President 


Educational Press Association of America 
Lyte W. Asupsy, Secretary-Treasurer 


Institute of International Education 
StepHen P. Duaaan, Director 


Jesuit Educational Association 
Epwarp B. Roonsy, 8.J., Executive Director 


National Association of Colleges and Departments of Education 
L. A. PEcHSTEIN 
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National Association of Deans and Advisers of Men 
Rapa I. WiLLIAMs 
National Association of Deans of Women of the National Educa- 
tion Association 
Harriet Evwiorr 


National Association of Secondary School Principals 
Pauu E. Exicker, Executive Secretary 
National Association of Secretaries of State Teachers Asso- 
ciations 
Francis §. Cuase, Secretary 
National Association of State Directors of Vocational Education 
RaupH H. Woops, Former President 


National Association of State Universities 
RaupH J. TicErtT, President 


National Catholic Educational Association 
GEORGE JOHNSON, Secretary-General 
National Congress of Colored Parents and Teachers 
Leonipas 8. JAMEs, Executive Secretary 


National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
Mrs. Wiuu1AM KietTzer, President 


National Council of Chief State School Officers 
M. D. Cox s, President 


National Council for the Social Studies of the National Educa- 
tion Association 
Wisvur F. Murra, Executive Secretary 


National Council of Education 
L. A. PecHsTeEtn, President 


National Education Association 
Wuuarp E. Givens, Executive Secretary 


National League of Nursing Education 
NELLIE X. HAWKINSON 


National Recreation Association 
Howarp BravucHer, President 


National Society for the Study of Education 
BEss GOODYKOONTZ 


National Society of College Teachers of Education 
CuiFForD Woopy 


National University Extension Association 
J. O. Kewier, President 
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National Vocational Guidance Association 
Mary P. Corre, President 


Progressive Education Association 
FREDERICK L. REpEFER, Secretary 


Society for Curriculum Study 
Bess GOODYKOONTZ 


Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education 
F. L. BisHop, Secretary 


Workers Education Bureau of America 
Spencer Mier, Jr., Director 





NATIONAL EMERGENCY AND YOUTH 


J. H. REYNOLDS 
PRESIDENT, HENDRIX COLLEGE 


NATIONAL emergencies test the character of a nation. This 

testing is going on throughout the world today. America is 
no exception. American youth is facing the greatest opportunity 
to prepare for national and world service ever presented to any 
youth in human history. 

The defense of democracy against totalitarianism and our aid 
to England are raising our appropriations close to 50 billions. 
The Selective Service Act is another reaction to the threat of 
Hitler to democracy. The agitation of Wheeler and Lindbergh 
with America First organization as an aid is an appeal to anti- 
quated isolationism based on ignorance of international affairs. 

In all wars youth have borne a disproportionately large share of 
the burdens. They fight the battles; they die for the cause of 
their nation; they do not bring on the war, but have to pay 
largely the penalties of the war. What shall be our attitude 
towards youth in this national emergency ? 

Shall we lower the draft age from 21 to 18?—Jefferson Davis, 
the president of the Confederacy, when it was proposed to lower 
the draft age to bring younger men into the Confederate army, 
opposed it and said : ‘‘ Let us not destroy our seed corn.’’ Chiang 
Kai-Shek, the Generalissimo of China, in fighting Japan moved 
colleges and universities from cities along the Coast back 2,000 
miles into the interior. He directed the young men in colleges 
to move with the colleges and universities and to continue their 
education, because, he said, others will fight the shooting war; 
I want you to continue your education that you may help rebuild 
China after the war. These two statements come from statesmen. 
They answer the question raised in this paragraph, should 
America reduce the draft age from 21 to 18. Some think that we 
should not draft young men who cannot vote. Why should we 
not reduce the draft age? 

First, because boys should be at home under the influence of 
parents, the local church and in colleges. It is the most decisive 
period in the life of the boy. His value to society will largely be 
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measured by the influences and training received during this 
period. The stability of the nation depends upon the strength 
and maturity of our young men. To put them into the army 
during this period robs them of a birthright to develop their 
physical, mental and moral capacities to the highest degree. 

Second, there is no national emergency justifying such an 
action. America has sufficient manpower above 21 years of age 
to meet every legitimate demand for an army. 

Third, the February Conference in Washington.—A conference 
of college presidents of the nation at Washington reported that 
there were two armies: first the wniformed army trained in 
military camps and prepared to repel any attack by an enemy; 
second, the civilian army led by the leaders of civilian life—its 
statesmen, its educators, its preachers, its doctors and jurists. 
These leaders have been trained by American colleges for the last 
300 years. This task has been ably performed. These leaders 
keep alive civic and democratic ideals; they draw from the 
churches and communities the spiritual ideals that underlie de- 
mocracy. Both armies are essential to the defense of American 
democracy. The authorities in Washington should see to it that 
the military training camps and the American colleges are kept 
in vigor, and that the young men entering each should be given 
an opportunity to equip themselves for service in their respective 
fields. 

Should the graduates of high school now entering college be 
advised to enter a military school?—This advice runs about as 
follows: We may get into the war; you may be called by the draft 
into the army; attend a military school, and when you finish you 
will enter the army with a commission as an officer and thus avoid 
the training camp and the life of the buck private. This advice 
sounds plausible, but do the good people giving it remember that 
the war will probably be over and the army will be demobilizing 
before these young men graduate? In the meantime, they will 
have failed to get the kind of education that will best fit them for 
civil life; for bear in mind that after this war civilian life will 
continue to be dominant in America. The United States is not 
going to adopt European militarism. 

Should young men leaving high school now enter a technical 
school?—Owing to the big threat of totalitarianism America is 
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building up immense factories for turning out airplanes, naval 
and military equipment. (We are expanding existing plants, and 
are building new ones on a large scale. This calls for an unpre. 
cedented number of technicians to man these industries. There- 
fore, many are advising boys now entering college to choose a 
technical college. Do these advisers know that before these boys 
graduate the war will be over and we will be demobilizing war 
industries? When these boys come out of college they will face 
a situation when there are hundreds of thousands of technicians 
out of employment; they will be without jobs, thanks to their 
advisers. 

Indeed, when these young men leave military or technical 
schools they will find no demand for their services. The present 
war is keyed up to a tempo that promises an early ending of the 
war. The last war under a slow tempo lasted only four years. 
This war has been going on nearly two years. It will last less 
than two more years unless there develops a stalemate. Should 
our boys prepare for a line of work which at best is a gamble with 
the chances overwhelmingly against their being able to use their 
specialized training ? 

General College——The young men entering college today will 
have a far better opportunity for employment if they take a 
general education in the standard American college than if they 
enter either a military or a technical school. Why will there be 
a big demand for men trained in the general college? The gen- 
eral college has educated our leaders for civilian life throughout 
history. They are our jurists, educators, preachers, statesmen 
and social leaders. The background of knowledge in literature, 
philosophy, science, religion and the social sciences is necessary 
for the training of such leaders. After this war there will be the 
greatest demand in history for men thus educated. Why? 

Social leaders.—There will be so many acute social problems 
created by the war, problems of government, of moral and spiri- 
tual leadership, of education, both in America and in other coun- 
tries. American youth will be better qualified than any other 
young people to take this place of leadership not only here, but 
also abroad. We are building up a solidarity among the Ameri- 
cas, North and South; there will be calls for thousands of young 
men and women from the United States to take important posts 
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as educators, ministers, managers of businesses and even as gov- 
ernment counselors in Latin America. <A general college educa- 
tion, including Latin American languages and civilization, will 
furnish the preparation required. In Europe her young men 
will be in their graves; her social, governmental and business 
problems will be acute. The trained American young men and 
women will be sought after. There will be, therefore, large op- 
portunities for young men and women trained in general educa- 
tion. That will even be true in China and Japan. 

Therefore, the voices calling for American trained youth will 
be far greater than at any other time in history. General educa- 
tion will give them the equipment for all of these fields. 

World Peace.—Moreover, the war, while destructive, has caused 
the people of the nations to rise above local and national consid- 
erations, to think across national boundary lines, and in terms of 
world problems. Hitler is making it necessary for the nations 
to crush him and his policies because he is a man of war; he can- 
not adapt himself to a world of peace. The world will need men 
and women trained to serve humanity and international reorgani- 
zation. Statesmen must be broader and must have a wider per- 
spective ; they must think in terms of organizing a stable interna- 
tional order to end wars and to guarantee peace as a primary 
basis of national life. 

President Wilson stated that we entered the last war to make 
the world safe for democracy. But democracy is sorely im- 
periled. Hence, isolationists tell us that America should not 
have anything to do with the European war. Plausible, but is it 
sound? They assume that America is innocent and that Europe 
is responsible for the war. But do we remember that America 
won the last war, that at its close instead of assuming her respon- 
sibilities to her allies, the United States withdrew from Europe 
and refused to have anything to do with the League of Nations 
and with establishing and guaranteeing an international order 
in Europe? Who is responsible, therefore, for the present war? 
For Hitler? Is not America largely responsible for it? Isola- 
tionists say, let America live apart by herself. Possible in the 
time of Washington and for a few decades afterwards, but now 
the radio, commerce, the steamship, the cable and the thousands 
of contacts everywhere make this impossible. 
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Must not America, the most powerful nation in the world, 
share the responsibilities in building a better world order? Iso. 
lationism has no place in the world today, and the addresses of 
Wheeler and Lindbergh rest upon a fundamental fallacy. They 
ignore the history of the last quarter of a century. Our isola. 
tionism during that period is costing us today many billions 
annually. America needs a larger sense of humanity, a con- 
sciousness of the interdependence of nations and of her share in 
the responsibility for peace and war. This war is ours. We 
should join England at once. Our entrance now would turn the 
tide against Germany. It would be a crime if we permitted the 
triumph of Hitler. He hates America, and soon all America 
would be the object of his skillful attacks. We must discharge 
our duty to Europe, to Latin America and to the Orient, and we 
must do it now. 

What should you and I do? Should we send our sons to a 
military school under the short-sighted view now being given to 
high school boys? Shall we send them to technical schools under 
the present emergency demand for a large increase in technically 
trained men? Or shall we send them to the general college that 
will prepare them for filling the greatly increased demand for 
leaders in the social, religious, educational and governmental 
tasks created by the war here and abroad? 

The American Way of Life.—In our efforts in counseling and 
directing youth, let us see to it that they are given a thorough 
understanding and training in the American way of life. They 
must be schooled in freedom and liberty; they must be led to 
understand the social, religious and political implications of a 
democracy ; they must be led to see that religion lies at the basis 
of freedom. If they are trained in this American way of life, 
theirs will be a flexible, generous mind, a mind free from prej- 
udices; and therefore, they will be in position to render a large 
social service, whether in the United States, in Latin America, in 
Europe, in Asia or in Africa. If thus trained and in sufficient 
numbers, our American youth may come more or less to type the 
social thinking of the world. They will take liberty back to the 
countries of Europe, even to Germany. They will carry freedom 
to Africa, to Asia Minor, to India, and to China and Japan. 
They will be welcomed in all of the countries as messengers of 
peace, good will and a better social order. 
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Will we follow the advice of Jefferson Davis quoted above? 
Shall we follow the leadership of Chiang Kai-Shek in sending the 
gifted young men of China back in the interior where the univer- 
sities were taken so that these talented men later may be prepared 
to rebuild China? Shall we see that our gifted sons and daugh- 
ters are trained to their highest capacity? Shall we guide the 
American youth to its higher destiny of carrying the blessings of 
Christian civilization and democracy to all the countries of the 
world and of organizing a sound international order? 





THE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE AND 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 


W. H. CRAMBLET 
PRESIDENT, BETHANY COLLEGE 


FoR the first time in our peace tame history, the people of the 

United States are committed to a program of total national 
defense. We are undertaking to build a two-ocean navy, a navy 
that will be supreme not in two oceans but in every ocean. We 
plan to build bigger tanks and faster tanks than any other nation 
has and more of them than any other nation can. We speak of 
fifty thousand airplanes that are to be faster, more powerful, 
more destructive than any nation or block of nations can assemble 
against us. We have enrolled our youth for a program of selec- 
tive military service and training in order to provide a vast reser- 
voir of men trained to operate these machines and to defend us 
against every enemy. All this is creating new and strange situa- 
tions that alarm and confuse us and too often hinder clear think- 
ing and wise action. 

We are living in a crisis civilization. Changes come with 
catastrophic suddenness, changes in the policies and laws of state 
and national government that are fundamental and far-reaching. 
Our life is set to the quick tempo of emergency. A disturbing 
feeling of immediacy determines the nature of action and reac- 
tion. Too many of us are becoming hysterical and confused. 
Fear bordering on panic has dictated and even now is dictating 
too much of national and private policy. Under such conditions 
careful study and profound thought is difficult if not impossible. 
In the stress of crisis, there is not time properly to consider the 
imminent and urgent problems that confront us. Conclusions 
reached through careful study and tested by long and successful 
experience appear as bulwarks to which one can cling as to strong 
rocks in a barren land. Positions that have been justified in the 
light of interests and purposes and results over a long period of 
years indicate solutions in the hour of crisis that well may point 
the way to satisfactory and proper answers of present and unfore- 
seen difficulties. 

Surely all the care and effort that in the last three hundred 
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years have gone into the building of our institutions of higher 
education have produced something of real and lasting worth. 
Educational leaders have not agreed as to the purposes of these 
several institutions. It is not necessary that they should. Nor 
have we always been proud of the progress made toward the 
realization of these same purposes. This does not mean that the 
whole effort has resulted in failure. It is not wise to surrender 
to the forces of defeat at the sound of the first attack. There are 
values, there are achievements to the credit of the liberal arts 
colleges that must be preserved and increased even though the 
present program of total national defense may emphasize for a 
time other values and procedures in education. 

The liberal arts colleges are not the only institutions that will 
be seriously affected by the activities of total national defense. 
Higher education is not alone as it faces an uncertain future. 
Already we are told that production for certain civilian needs 
must be curtailed. Wide publicity has been given to the Presi- 
dent’s word restricting any further immediate expansion of com- 
mercial aviation. Rationing of certain metals needed in the 
manaufacturing of munitions and machines of war is already 
under way. Word has already gone out from Washington to 
manufacturers in various lines advising them to study up on 
substitutes. Large automobile companies such as Chrysler and 
General Motors are being asked to turn their production facilities 
to less profitable undertakings. Mandatory priority in shipping 
and manufacture, compulsory arbitration of labor disputes, 
prices fixed regardless of supply and demand, these are some of 
the solutions suggested in connection with the problems that con- 
front us in various fields of our national life. 

It is our purpose to consider some of the implications of the 
present emergency as these relate themselves to institutions of 
higher learning and especially to the liberal arts college program. 
It will not be easy for colleges to adjust themselves to a wartime 
economy any more than it will be easy for individuals to do this. 
But we are confronted with this problem now. Already we are 
studying budgets that will carry till June, 1942. Decision on 
these matters cannot be long deferred. 

The most immediate and at present the most disturbing element 
in the national defense program so far as the colleges are con- 
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cerned is the operation of the Selective Service Act and its prob- 
able effect upon college enrolment next year and in future years, 

The selection and training of adequate personnel for the armed 
forces of the country will raise many and difficult problems in 
every branch of our national life. Peacetime conscription raises 
immediate questions as to policy and procedure not only to the 
young men who are to be called but also to the institutions that 
concern themselves with the training of youth. All men between 
twenty-one and thirty-five registered under this act in October, 
1940. At the same time, young men twenty, nineteen, eighteen 
and seventeen years of age began to look ahead and wonder how 
this program will affect them and what they should do now. 
Under the provisions of the present act students actually enrolled 
in college in the fall of 1940 have their training deferred until 
the end of the college year. This provision of the act expired 
July 1, 1941. Next year and the years ahead will raise questions 
of adjustment both to the individual and to the college that will 
be serious for both. 

Including the July 1st registration approximately twenty per 
cent of the men who would normally return to Bethany next year 
are registered now for military service. Under the normal proc- 
esses of the Selective Service Act many of these men will be called 
for service during the coming year. Others of our students will 
be celebrating their twenty-first birthday during the school year 
1941-42. When will they be called for registration? When will 
they be inducted into service? Will they be allowed to complete 
their training? Uncertainty in these matters may adversely 
affect the college program. 

Educational institutions are practically unanimous in urging 
that during peacetime conscription the actual calling of indi- 
viduals enrolled in the colleges of the country be deferred in any 
year until the end of that year. A resolution to this effect was 
passed by the Association of American Colleges in its annual 
meeting in Pasadena in January and was re-affirmed by the rep- 
resentatives of higher education at the national conference of 
Defense Committees called by the National Committee on Educa- 
tion and Defense which met in Washington, February 6. Ap- 
proximately 500 persons were in attendance representing 361 
colleges and universities from 42 states and the District of Colum- 
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bia. These men and women are patriotic loyal citizens of these 
United States. They are not selfishly concerned with the welfare 
or convenience of their own institutions. They are not seeking 
special privilege for a selected group of young men. They do 
not want the college campus to be a place of refuge for anyone 
who would shirk duty or avoid responsibility. They honestly 
believe that the welfare of the country now and in the future will 
best be served if the regular processes of higher education are 
allowed to continue with as little interruption as possible. They 
are sincere in their conviction that the time youth spends in col- 
lege is spent in the interests of both national welfare and national 
defense. 

Educators know that many who leave the campus for army or 
navy training will not return to college. Those who do return 
will bring a background of experience with them that may create 
new problems of adjustment and control. Even if the call of 
students is deferred until the end of each college year these and 
other problems will still be serious. 

Certain situations seem inevitable. After the first registration 
pool is exhausted, or if the upper age limit is lowered, the number 
of men in training who would normally be in college will pre- 
sent serious problems of reduced enrolment and reduced income, 
and this in the face of increased operating costs (we have a $3,000 
increase in the coal bill at Bethany this year), while staffs will be 
faced with possible reduced salaries and the problem of increased 
living costs. 

The size of college enrolments will also be affected by increased 
opportunities for employment, the urge of government and public 
opinion for youth to get into some form of training for war or at 
least to take an active part in the making of war materials. The 
radio tells its too attractive story over and over again day after 
day. The requirements for officers are being lowered, as witness 
the army air corps which now accepts flying cadets with only high 
school training and a good score on an education aptitude test. 

Dean Forrest H. Kirkpatrick of Bethany, a member of the 
National Committee on Education and Defense, discussed these 
matters in our faculty seminar last September. At that time he 
suggested that we should study the curriculum in terms of 


(1) a possible reduction in the number of courses, especially 
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courses that are not essential to a sound liberal arts cur. 
riculum, . . . looking toward economy. 

the introduction of new courses and instructional oppor- 
tunities. "We may need to have a pre-professional course 
labeled ‘‘Pre-Military,’’ which will prepare students for 
specialized training in the various military and naval ser. 
vices. 

maintaining proper balance in the curriculum so that the 
humanities will not be submerged in the sciences and social 
studies. 

strengthening the requirements and program for physical 
health and training. 

giving our students a broad background in world prob- 
lems. This may look toward required survey courses in 
international relations, more foreign-language instruction 
(including German) and general courses in problems of 
democracy. 

These are some of the problems that will confront us as ve 
undertake to operate a liberal arts college in a nation preparing 
for total national defense. Let us not surrender our heritage. 
The task and responsibility of the leaders of higher education in 
America is to maintain faith in their own program, confident that 


by doing the job they are prepared to do they are rendering the 
largest service not only to the nation and to the nation’s youth 
but to the defense of both. Last summer, the President of the 
United States in an open letter to the Administrator of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency said: 


Young people should be advised that it is their patriotic 
duty to continue the normal course of their education .. . 
so that they will be well prepared for greatest usefulness to 
their country. 

Surely those who are responsible for the direction of our educa- 
tional program must continue to their task with equal faith and 
purpose. 

Just now, a great deal of attention is being given to the prob- 
lems the liberal arts colleges will face in a period during which 
we prepare frantically for national defense, striving among other 
things to build a great navy that we will not need if England 
wins and that we will not have time to build if England loses. 
These and other problems will be equally if not more important, 
will demand our attention and concern if war comes. 
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What of higher education and especially higher education as 
conducted by the liberal arts colleges and the liberal arts divisions 
of our universities, if war comes? Does anyone doubt but that 
this is more than a mere possibility? In the opinion of many of 
our responsible leaders, we actually and actively entered the war 
with the passage of the Lease Lend Bill (Senate Bill 4:1776— 
echoes of the Declaration of Independence, independence from 
England if you please). 

If war comes, all the problems of the present situation will be 
increased. The age of selective service will be lowered. We 
were told in Washington in December that the army prefers a 
lower age limit even for peacetime defense. This was in the 
army draft of the selective service plan. Papers recently carried 
the statement of Col. Kramer, urging the registration and train- 
ing of all youth eighteen, nineteen and twenty years of age. 
What will happen to the colleges when this program is adopted, 
as it will be, if war comes? Teaching personnel and student 
body will both be reduced. The curriculums of the liberal arts 
eollege will be modified to the military need. Academic under- 
takings will be drastically curtailed. Various home defense 
activities will engross us all. The great universities of Europe 
are gone for the duration of the war, if not forever. Here in 
America colleges face a struggle to maintain their integrity and 
their purpose and their life if war comes. 

And when peace comes? This is the question we must not for- 
get to ask ourselves. What of liberal arts colleges when peace 
comes? What of our colleges, our faculties, our curriculums, 
our student bodies when peace comes? What of the purposes 
and ideals of higher education when peace comes? 

This is no idle question we ask ourselves, ‘‘ when peace comes ?’’ 
It would seem that this is the event we all desire. Surely peace 
is a consummation devoutly to be wished. But make no mistake 
about it, peace will not mean the rosy dawn of a better day. It 
will not bring with it an easy solution to the problems of higher 
education. It will not mean the golden age for youth has come. 
Nations cannot recover from an overdose of poison or from a wild 
debauch any more rapidly than can men. When peace comes, 
mankind will still have to pay for the madness of this war. No 
one nation can pay the price of a war like this. It is a question 
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whether all the nations working together can pay the price of it. 
The problems of peace will be as serious as the problems of war 
or of national defense. Depression will follow peace. Unem- 
ployment will follow peace. Economic disaster will follow peace. 
Inflation will follow peace. High taxation will follow peace. 
All these will raise problems for higher education and its support. 
Even if the number of students is not reduced, the economic 
resources of the group may be very different. Gifts for endow- 
ment, for plant and for current expense will be more difficult to 
secure. Income from endowment funds may be reduced even if 
the principal is protected. 

These are some of the questions that will confront our educa- 
tional leaders and prompt the question, ‘‘ Will the liberal arts 
college be able to survive when peace comes?’’ Dr. James L, 
McConnaughy, president of Wesleyan University said, recently, 
‘*It is quite possible that by 1951 the United States Government 
may take over all private educational institutions.’’ These 
schools can perform a valuable service for America, he said, but 
added that there will be no justification for their continued 
existence unless they improve themselves in every way. 

This it may be increasingly difficult for them to do. As we 
consider the problems confronting our educational institutions 
we must be careful not to lose sight of the importance of our 
task. There is a future beyond this present that must determine 
the worth of our present undertakings. 

We need to develop a proper perspective to the things going on 
around us, to cultivate a forward-looking view of life. Christian 
Gauss in his book, A Primer for Tomorrow, urges us to quit try- 
ing to evaluate the significance of events in terms of the past and 
to try and understand them in the light of their probable in- 
fluence in the future. It is so easy to allow the events of the day 
to close us in, to isolate us to ourselves, to make us self-centered, 
selfish, futile. 

The life for which we plan is not this present but an unknown 
future. Our educational program is restricted and conditioned 
by our estimate of future needs. Liberal arts training is much 
more than teaching people to think logically, to appreciate beauty 
and to love truth. Colleges must continue to attempt to create 
and to perpetuate those things in our social, political, govern- 
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mental and religious life that seem constructive to the point of 
view of those who control the processes of higher education. This 
is what we have in mind when we urge the importance of a free 
system of education. This freedom must be achieved not only in 
private and church-related colleges but also in our public institu- 
tions of learning. It is our heritage to undertake to effect such 
changes as we will in the forces that govern us. The liberal arts 
college must not surrender this sacred privilege because of fear 
of entrenched capital or to win the favor of partisan legislators. 
It must not surrender this inalienable right to the dictates of the 
army and navy in war or in peace. The state university and the 
private college must join each other to preserve freedom in our 
educational as well as in our political life. 

The liberal arts colleges must continue to insist that more im- 
portant than what we teach of facts is what we teach our students 
to believe. Many ‘‘isms’’ are claiming the attention of our 
youth. What youth decides to accept becomes important. Ac- 
cording to the plans approved by youth will the world be built. 
What the youth of today believes will determine the future of 
them and for the things we know. In Russia schools teach com- 
munism, in Italy they teach Fascism, in Germany they teach 
Nazi-ism, in Japan they teach the Japanese way of life. What 
should they teach in America? What do they teach? 

It is doubtful if the real teacher can or should ever present a 
subject impartially. Textbooks are written advocating definite 
points of view. The teacher must have an attitude of his own 
that he is willing to explain and defend. The teacher in the class- 
room holds a place of unusual influence in so far as his students 
are concerned. This position of influence and responsibility is 
one he cannot escape. His own reasons, his own conclusions, his 
own beliefs and convictions form a considerable part of the equip- 
ment which he brings to his task. He must not deny himself 
just because a war is threatening. Beliefs concerning certain 
controversial issues, apart from those concerning personal habits, 
arouse considerable controversy today—beliefs concerning eco- 
nomic affairs, international politics and religion. The student 
should be encouraged to choose any problem of genuine interest 
to himself concerning such issues and to study it in his own way, 
but the process of teaching involves guidance and direction as 
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well as supervision. The teacher, the great teacher, is more than 
areferee. He has more to do than blow a whistle. He is a leader 
in the search for right and truth and beauty. Teaching has 
always been and will always be a great crusade. 

There are eternal verities which stand unchanged throughout 
the centuries. Truth and honor, justice and goodwill are pre. 
cious to us. Even when other things seem so important we sense 
that these are giant figures that tower over the wrecks of the lesser 
goods of life. 

Colleges as well as teachers and students must believe in some. 
thing. Their belief will determine the things for which they live 
and die. It may determine whether they will live or die. Are 
there rights more precious to us than the lives with which we 
stand ready to defend them? If so, and if we believe in them 
enough, we have some chance to win and hold them for ourselves 
and for the future. Fortunate indeed if we can face life’s crises 
with confidence in ourselves and in our task, with confidence that 
is built on knowledge, with conviction that is based on under. 
standing. What man will do is conditioned by the imperatives 
of that which he believes and by how strongly he believes it. The 
same is true of colleges. They must either rise or fall. Which 
they will do depends upon the purposes they have chosen, upon 
the beliefs their leaders have of the worth-whileness of human 
life, upon the vision and the imagination with which they face 
the future, their loyalty unfaltering, their faith undimmed. 

Those who are responsible for any part of the liberal arts pro- 
gram in higher education must plan for the present national 
defense, must consider our place in a world at war, and at the 
same time must look forward to the problems of youth rebuilding 
in a world at peace. Education is a continuing process. It goes 
on in spite of fire and famine, and pestilence and sword, in spite 
of national defense and war and peace. Through it all, it must 
prepare our youth to serve the continuing needs of men and 
nations. Our problem did not end with Commencement of 1941. 

The liberal arts college must continue to voice the message of 
America to the world. Our insistence upon it is the cause of our 
country’s birth and growth and present strength. The signifi- 
eance of our belief in God and man is a matter not only of 
national but of international concern. The implications of our 
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position are not provincial but world-wide. This country of ours 
holds a responsible place among the nations of the world. We 
cannot and we will not escape this international responsibility. 

What are the things that our students, the youth of America, 
the builders of the future, believe; believe in to the exclusion of 
personal and selfish interest, believe in so strongly that their 
response to any situation is conditioned by that conviction? Are 
there certain inalienable rights that they purpose to secure for 
themselves and their posterity? What is the pearl of great 
price? What is the Summum Bonum? What is the abundant 
life? Their answers to these and kindred questions will deter- 
mine their decision in hours of crisis when time is running out 
and decision must be made. Upon the answers which they give 
may well depend the future of the liberal arts tradition and cul- 
ture in America and in the world. 





THE DEMOCRATIC COLLEGE 


SCHILLER SCROGGS 


DEAN, SCHOOL oF ARTS AND SCIENCES, OKLAHOMA AGRICULTURAL 
AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE 


A PLAcE For ALL 


Keuity of chance has been a fundamental tenet of the Ameri- 

can democratic faith. This idea of democracy as unrestricted 
opportunity for the individual thrived upon the challenge of lim- 
itless forests, far-reaching grasslands, and the developing con- 
merce and industry so abundantly fed by the peopling of a conti- 
nent. As civilization streamed westward, the demand for the 
products of the colleges to man the expanding professions grew 
steadily, and colleges sprang up in profusion along the pathways 
of the pioneers. 

Then came the rise of science, the prestige of technology, and 
the gradual release of young people from labor. College gradua- 
tion became the gateway into technology and industrial manage- 
ment as well as the professions. Opportunity, both social and 
economic, were conditioned upon the possession of a sheepskin. 

College youth should not be censured too much for aimlessness, 
concern with the externals of college life, and intellectual banal- 
ity. They were told that the college is the short-cut to material 
success, to professional prestige, and to social acceptance. They 
go there, only to hear professors tell them about values, events, 
processes, and ideas as remote as Rameses from the current scene. 
Disappointed and dismayed, they turn to the thrill of organized 
athletic competitions and to the comedy of manners going on 
about them. These things they can understand ; these will make 
life endurable while they undergo the ordeal by lecture. 


Wirn Wuart Is tHe CoLuEGE CONCERNED 


The fact of the case is that in the evolution of the college and 
university, three very dissimilar objectives have received empha- 
sis at successive intervals. First, of course, is scholarship. Not 
only does the ideal of scholarship include the transmission of the 
intellectual heritage of the race, but the advancement of learning 
as well. This gave rise to the ‘‘prestige of brilliance.’’ Colleges, 
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and especially the university, became places not for any seeker of 
enlightenment, but for the very select intellectuals whose inter- 
ests and aptitudes qualified them to meet and master vast accumu- 
lations of systematic knowledge. The university reaches this 
ideal when it is a place where great scholars carry on research in 
the direction of their interests, without reference to any ultimate 
use, assisted by a few reverential disciples, from whom will come 
their successors. 

The second concern of higher education is the transmission of 
manners and morals. This marks the stage of first disillusion. 
When it was found that all who desired the prestige of associa- 
tion with brilliance could not truly be of the society of the 
learned, it would appear that concern for the externals began to 
develop. This went to such ridiculous limits as the inculcation 
of a special accent and code of conduct by which the product of 
the university might be discriminated from the common herd. 

But knowledge inescapably has practical implications, and 
especially is this the case with reference to scientific knowledge. 
The very testing grounds of scientific activity is the reality of the 
senses. However far science may penetrate the misty realms of 
speculative reason or even fancy, eventually its validity must be 
confirmed in the everyday world of things and events. And any- 
thing, whether theory or skill, which adds to the control of envi- 
ronment will be taken over by the workaday world and used. 
These uses become vocations. The more elaborate and difficult 
vocations which require considerable systematic knowledge, both 
general and specific, we call the professions ; and it was the prepa- 
ration of youth for these more or less erudite vocations which the 
institutions of higher learning first accepted as their province. 
As time has passed, the list of vocations requiring somewhat pro- 
fessional standards and materials has increased. Today, the 
question of whether the college should or should not recognize 
preparation for a given vocation as lying within its province 
should turn not upon the academic respectability of the vocation, 
but upon whether it can be more readily, effectively, and economi- 
cally learned in college than in industry. 


THe CoLtuEcE Must Derine Its OBJECTIVES 


Obviously it is necessary that the individual college should 
select its objectives. It is justifiable for St. John’s College to 
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concentrate upon the training of intellectuals. A few of these 
are needed. It is necessary for the junior colleges to concentrate 
upon terminal courses with practical objectives. Many of these 
are needed. While there are but a few minds per thousand that 
have the intellectual breadth and acuity to profit from the cur- 
riculum which St. John’s purports to give, there are hundreds 
that can find values in the technical schools. (Whether or not 
these are called colleges is a matter of moment only to those who 
divide the educational clientele into castes: the intellectual Brah- 
mans and the vocational untouchables). Regardless of the nos- 
talgic medievalism of many college leaders (to which the writer 
also confesses more or less serious addiction), we must view the 
differentiation of college objectives and materials as the counter- 
part of the evolving complexity and organization of the society 
which supports higher education and in turn demands to be 
served by it. 

But let there be an end of the confusion arising from all col- 
leges trying to be all things to all people. It has been the past 
procedure of newer disciplines clamoring for admission to the 
academic arcana to claim for themselves all of the potencies of 
the subjects that already have attained the odor of sanctity. 
Common sense should soon arbitrate this dispute: a curriculum 
in automotive engineering, imposing as the name may sound, does 
not result in the same kind of culture as does one in the Greek 
and other ancient tongues; nor is there any superiority, per se, 
in the one over the other; nor is the one in any sense the equiva- 
lent of the other. Let us have done with comparisons of them, 
for they are both but means, means to very different ends. Let 
us compare the ends: well and good. If a college does not wish 
to train mechanics, let it omit—without prejudice—the courses 
that are means to that end; and, per contra, if a college does not 
wish to liberalize the student through contact in the original with 
past thought, let it omit—equally without prejudice—the ancient 
languages. But somewhere should be found an adequate oppor- 
tunity in all fields. This is the democratic way. 

Let it be stressed that democracy implies freedom of choice, 
and not the equivalence of all choices. Somewhere out of the 
past (Horace, probably) comes the dictum, De gustibus, non 
disputandum (There can be no controversy over personal tastes). 
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But let us strive for clarity of thinking. Let us realize that prac- 
tical knowledge means specific data, skills, and procedures which 
enable the individual to do very specific things. Certain broader 
attainments may be the concomitants of an education through 
such media. On the other hand, education that addresses itself 
to understanding and mental power in the broader sense may also 
lay an adequate groundwork for quick mastery of practical mate- 
rials. But let us be unhesitatingly candid in our distinction 
between ends and means, and not use subsidiary or perhaps even 
unpredictable ends to justify and entrench any category of 
means. It is the misfortune of education that such practice pre- 
vails. We worship the divine efficacy of means. 

The democratic college, then, is not the college which claims to 
do all things for all the people or even for a part of them. It is 
an institution which proposes to the incoming student certain 
choices that are definite enough to be stated as practical objec- 
tives. The criteria of admission to all colleges cannot be uniform 
because they should bear definite reference to the objectives of 
the particular college. They should be the best data obtainable 
for predicting within reasonable probability the success of the 
student within the curriculum chosen, as well as the consistency 
of that curriculum with the pesonal objectives of the student. 
The grounds for retaining a student in a given curriculum are 
found in his performance as judged by the adequacy with which 
he is attaining the objectives of that curriculum. The process of 
this evaluation includes personal advisement, testing in tech- 
niques of study, active effort by teachers to develop appropriate 
attitudes and character, and professors’ grades. The latter alone 
are inadequate, and often meaningless. 


Equity or CHANCE AGAIN 


Equity of chance in higher education means the right to trial, 
but it does not mean that candidates for the college experience 
have a right to trial until they can show that there is a reasonable 
probability that they will succeed. The refusal of the lower 
schools to assume the responsibility of preparing youth for col- 
lege is a dereliction of duty of growing consequence as the impor- 
tance of higher education spreads. However, colleges need not 
worry about that for the present. It is more important that they 
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clarify their own objectives and relate their materials realistically 
to them. When the people are able to see a means and ends reia- 
tionship in college curriculums, they will be much more inclined. 
to support the college in the matter of preparation and admission 
(provided that they approve of the ends that the college has 
chosen for its objectives). 

Politically, a democracy is the middle ground of freedom be- 
tween anarchy and the totalitarian state. Educationally, democ- 
racy implies freedom to choose from among consistent disciplines 
the means to ends that are appropriate to the individual. The 
democratic college is one which grants freedom of choice and trial 
within the clearly established framework of the ends it has elected 
to serve. 

Space has compelled a rather dogmatic statement of a point 
of view. Subsequent papers will clarify and perhaps justify 
them. 





BARBED-WIRE HORIZONS* 


DOUGLAS SOUTHALL FREEMAN 
EpiTor, Richmond News-Leader AND AUTHOR OF Robert E. Lee 


M* closest friend is of the type of mind, now unhappily rare, 

that combines a rich appreciation of languages with a singu- 
lar historical perspective. His mind is associational as well. 
The result is that in his inimitable conversation, he may pass in a 
phrase from Virginia to Attica and may adorn his transition with 
a line from Aeschylus. Another friend of his and of mine was 
envious of the savant’s scholarship, I suspect, and resentful, 
withal, that he never could silence with a bladed word of sarcasm 
the Palatinate eloquence of our learned friend. Said this frus- 
trated Casca, ‘‘Whenever Stewart starts a speech this side of 
Homer, it is so much clear gain for the audience.’’ 

For my own remarks on this notable occasion, I shall stake you 
to some 800 or 900 years, a mere clock-tick of geological time, and 
instead of beginning with Homer, I shall start with an autumn 
day in 410 a.p. The scene is Bethlehem of Judea, whither some 
time before a scholar named Jerome had come. He was torn, at 
the moment, between his love of the great Helenists and the 
urging of his conscience that he devote himself to the diffusion 
in Latin of the Word of God. On this particular day, he was 
appalled by a report of something that men of his uprearing and 
tradition had regarded as impossible. He wrote: ‘‘A dreadful 
rumor reaches us from the West. We hear that Rome is cap- 
tured. The city which had taken the whole world is itself taken. 
Quid saluum est, si Roma perit?’’ 

The amazing news was true. Alaric had taken Rome on the 
24th of August, but a still more amazing thing was the answer 
that Jerome himself gave to the question he propounded. What 
would stand if Rome fell? Why, the Vulgate that Jerome was to 
translate. From the pages of the Vulgate, as it were, came Monte 
Cassino and Chartres, and Fra Angelico and St. Francis’ Canticle 
of the Sun and Beethoven’s Missa Solemnis in D Major. That is 
to say, the survival of an ideal, which happened to be that of the 

* Commencement Address, Marshall College, June 4, 1940. Reprinted from 
the Marshall Review, Vol. 4, No. 1, November, 1940. 
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Christian church, in all it developed of law and beauty, meant 
more to mankind for 1400 years than could have been accom- 
plished through the survival, for another century or so, of a Rome 
that had grown senescent in its self-indulgence. 

Do not, I beg you, hasten to draw the analogy that may seem 
to be blazoned this morning across the veracious front page of 
the faithful newspapers. There are some who would compare 
Britain to Carthage, rather than to Rome; but there are, on the 
other hand, many who have read of Trafalgar, as well as of 
England’s lost battles of the early Napoleonic era, and they smile 
at the suggestion that Britain is at the end of her supremacy. 
General Sir John Hope had to sail from Corunna and abandon 
Spain in the first year of the Peninsular War, but Wellington 
came back within three months. The surrender at Yorktown 
was a bitter blow to Britain and, with what had gone before, it 
seemed to threaten the loss of her Western empire; but in thirty- 
four years Britain was victorious at Waterloo and began a full 
century of world-hegemony. Forgetting all this, it is easy to 
let the projection of history be written in fear rather than in 
probability. An exaggerated appraisal of its own importance 
leads almost every generation to assume that civilization is being 
destroyed whenever the social order changes or the balance of 
power shifts. 

No, I do not mean to forecast the end of Britain’s empire, or 
of France’s, by citation of St. Jerome’s letter. I merely say that, 
in the sweep of centuries, the Vulgate created more than Alaric 
destroyed. Stated in terms more personal to the translator, 
Jerome unwittingly demonstrated, gloriously demonstrated, what 
it may be of all things most important for the graduates of 1940 
to realize—that the vigorous mind can make itself independent 
of imperial change; that if we must say, Inter arm, silent leges, 
we need not add et opus et visum. It is possible for men to have 
visions and to work amid war and upheaval. Some of these mag- 
nificent boys, despite all that sane Americans can do, may be com- 
pelled to face barbed-wire entanglements, but they need not live 
with barbed-wire horizons. 

Because the similarities between our times and the Napoleonic¢ 
era are as instructive as the differences are monitory, I have been 
curious to see whether the intellectuals of the first fifteen years of 
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the nineteenth century kept their minds from being paralyzed by 
the war around them. What was Wordsworth doing, for ex- 
ample, when Napoleon was collecting at ill-starred Boulogne the 
ships for his descent on Dover? Did Walter Scott find his mind 
so distraught by fear Napoleon would destroy the British empire 
that he had no mind for composition? My search was reassuring. 
Wordsworth was writing most when wars were worst; Shelley 
was working on Queen Mab in 1813 and on Alastor in 1815. 
Goethe completed the first part of Faust in 1808, the year after 
Bonaparte forced Prussia and Russia to conclude the peace of 
Tilsit. Most of Aus Mein Leben was created in the three years 
that preceded the Battle of Leipzig. The year of the completion 
of Faust, the year of the beginning of the Peninsular War, was— 
think of it!—also the year when Beethoven wrote his Fifth Sym- 
phony. The Seventh was finished while Napoleon was assembling 
his army on the line of the Niemen for the Russian campaign. 
Seott began the publication of the Waverly novels in 1814. Most 
dramatic of all, I think, is the fact that John Keats wrote that 
thrice-blessed sonnet On First Looking into Chapman’s Homer 
the very summer that Waterloo was fought. 

I might have added Coleridge’s name and Byron’s to those of 
Englishmen writing at the time, and Hegel’s to Goethe’s, but you 
will notice I have not named a single Frenchman. The reason is 
that, with the exception of Chateaubriand, there was no eminent 
writer then in France, or, so far as we know, a mature, trans- 
cendent thinker. Was that by chance, or was there something 
in the spirit of the aggressor nation that stilled the poet and dis- 
sipated the vision? If so, perhaps those parts of Europe that 
expect most to be enriched by conquest will be deserts of the 
mind, and, conversely, in dry and thirsty lands that have lost 
their liberty for a season, there will be fountains of wisdom. 
Another dark possibility there is. Does ‘‘total war’’ absorb still 
more energy and more of creative thought that might be turned 
to other ends than mass-murder? Insofar as the literary harvest 
of the war of 1914-18 forecasts what might follow this intensive 
struggle, its fruits were bitter. Germany had Remarque and 
Thomas Mann, both of them now refugees; France for a decade 
listened too much to the reminiscent voices of men grown old; 
England produced nothing more enduring than George Moore’s 
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Brook Kerith, Wells’ Mr. Brittling, and Galsworthy’s Forsyte 
Saga. For ourselves, we had Dreiser’s American Tragedy, Sher- 
wood Anderson’s Winesburg, Ohio, and—ominous ‘‘and’’ !—Sin- 
clair Lewis’s Main Street. John Brown’s Body, of which you 
think immediately, did not come until 1928. 

‘*History,’’ said that great scholar, George Adam Smith, 
‘‘never repeats itself without interpreting itself,’’ wherefore it 
seems to me, that if the nobler things of the intellect are to find 
expression in these times of absorbing terror, the scholar and the 
scientist must have faith in themselves and in the ideals they 
have accepted as the guide of their lives. That we have duties 
as citizens that we can and will perform, it is not necessary to 
protest. The danger is not that young scholars will disavow war, 
but rather that we may lose in action another Julian Grenfell and 
a second Rupert Brooke. What we must do is to bear, along with 
our proper part of the burden of the national defense, our larger 
share of labor to keep truth alive in a world that has to endure 
propaganda, and beauty in a day when a dive-bomber has flown 
over the Mauritzhaus at the Hague. We must not accept the 
employment of force for the conquest of others as the supreme 
function of the state, nor must we look on peace as no more than 
the breathing spell between wars. During that long and tragic 
contest between our North and South, Longstreet’s camp-fires 
burned on Munson’s Hill in 1861, the clatter of Confederate 
troops could be heard on the heels of Pope’s retreating thousands 
in 1862, Stuart captured a wagon train within fifteen miles of 
Washington before Gettysburg, and even in the summer of 1864, 
General Early was under fire of the Washington forts. Through 
the whole of that dreadful era, President Lincoln saw to it that 
work was not halted on the rising dome of the capitol. War was 
a national calamity, but the span of the nation’s larger destiny 
in Liberty under the law was not to be lessened. The same spirit, 
it seems to me, is commanded of us now. The largest service that 
the scholar can render, during this difficult readjustment of the 
balance of power, is to remain the scholar and to defend scholar- 
ship. The singer must not quench his song; the painter must not 
put away his easel or scrape his palette. If we do nothing to 
exalt beauty and to replace that which is lost, the ugliness not 
less than the chains of Mars will be our lot. 
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A second duty that lies ahead of those who today are welcomed 
formally into the confraternity of scholars and scientists is that 
of preserving tolerance along with beauty. The lack of it has 
been among the two or three darkest forces that have brought us 
where we are today. We are close already to the exaltation of 
intolerance as patriotism. In another six months, if partisanship 
still rises in the United States, you will be a suspect if you ques- 
tion whether the enforcement of the Treaty of Versailles, not to 
mention the treaty itself, was just; and if you dare to observe 
that some wrong must have been perpetrated to make the people 
of the Reich so vengeful, you will be branded as pro-German. 
Accept the consequences of that and continue to plead for under- 
standing, for without understanding, we are doomed. Through 
it, we can live in peace. 

It is a weakness of our race that we do not recognize hate as a 
communicable disease. We think that we must hate our enemies 
to overcome them, and that we can afford to hate our friends’ 
enemies and never risk acquiring a permanently hateful state of 
mind. Beware that delusion. It is possible to fight hard and 
not to hate; it is possible though it is not easy, and out of the 
avoidance of hate, when war ends, true peace may come. I am 
not sure it ever comes in any other way, save through the slow 
fusing of the blood of victor and of vanquished. Will you permit 
me to cite my illustration from among my own people. Seventy- 
six years ago this very spring, two Virginians in gray were ex- 
amining, with sundry soldiers, a field where certain other Amer- 
icans in blue coats were threatening bloody mischief. Lives would 
be lost that day in rectifying the line. Other lives would be sac- 
rified the next day and the next. Nor was it certain what the 
end would be. Said the younger man impetuously, where the 
elder could hear him, ‘‘I wish all those Yankees were dead and in 
hell.”” Answered the older, without a touch of cant: ‘‘Oh, don’t 
say that! I wish only that they would go back home and leave us 
alone!’’ And then he added: ‘‘I think I can honestly say that 
there hasn’t been a day since the beginning of this war when I 
haven’t prayed for those people.’? Your speaker has been privi- 
leged to hold in his hands that elderly man’s Prayer Book, and 
I can assure you that the only marker in the little volume, and 
much the heaviest stains of hard reading appear at the 144th 
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Psalm which begins: ‘‘Blessed be the Lord my strength, which 
teacheth my hands to war, and my fingers to fight.’’ How vigor. 
ously he fought, I think the records prove; yet that man who 
rebuked his younger comrade could fight and still pray for his 
enemies. His name was Robert E. Lee. To his ability to rise 
above hate we owe, in large measure, the reconciliation of North 
and South, a reconciliation that makes us a nation and not a 
congeries of 130,000,000 souls. 

If it is necessary that we fight without hate, so, finally, the 
voices alike of reason and of military experience admonish that 
we must have discipline. By Germany, too, more surely than 
against her, let us be warned. Behind the swift drive into Bel- 
gium and Northeastern France was more than gasoline and lubri- 
eants and the most detailed planning of tireless men. The drive 
would not have been sustained had there not been created in an 
impoverished, half-hungry and disarmed Germany a tremendous 
force which, for lack of a more specific word, we must call 
spiritual. 

Three or four times the world has seen a similar spirit dis- 
played. Islam had it—and carried the banner of the prophet to 
Roncesvalles and to the gates of Vienna. For a time, the Cru- 
saders had that spirit. Perhaps it fired the army of Gustavus 
Adolphus. It was in the hearts of those soldiers of the French 
revolution whose creed was epitomized in the words of one soldier: 
‘We felt as if we were forever marching into the dawn.”’ 

What is that spirit? It is, for Germany, fundamentally, a 
sublimation of the bitter sense of frustration that followed the 
defeat of 1918, and a substitution, no less, for the lost faith of 
millions of young Germans in Christianity. Germany has made 
the State its god, revenge its evangelism, mechanism its weapon 
and discipline its supreme duty. 

This, I believe, is one of the most important truths of this age. 
We may deplore it but we cannot escape either the reality or the 
consequences. It is well enough for us to talk of combatting the 
new religion of the State with 50,000 airplanes, but be sure of 
this: To win the long, long war of ideals and to secure freedom 
among men, we Americans must find the moral equivalent of the 
force that has given Germany her superb discipline. 

Where are we to find it? Is it in the superiority of the demo- 
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eratic concept of individual right? Are we able any longer to 
say that superiority is demonstrable by the final test, which is that 
of man’s willingness to sacrifice for his ideals? Must we not, 
indeed, admit that Germany sacrificed more in 1935-39 than 
France and Britain were willing to forego of private ease for the 
public weal? ‘‘Bayonets before butter’’ was a terrifying choice 
but a disciplined choice and it was made at a time when Britain 
refused to raise taxes to support defense and French politicians 
sought to win favor by indulgently shortening the work week of 
a bankrupt nation. The comparison might with even more of 
humiliation be applied to us. It is difficult even to think of 
creating an effective discipline among people so fearful of pain, 
so unwilling to pay for their own mistakes that in seven years 
they put on their sons and daughters a new debt of almost $30,- 
000,000,000. Have we the fibre to endure hardship? Are we 
willing to submit ourselves by our own free action to a discipline 
as effective, and perhaps as rigorous, as that of Germany? Do 
we realize that, to prevent a war we must, paradoxically, have a 
discipline we never have displayed save in war! 

I repeat—where are we to find that discipline? Manifestly it 
must be borne of an ideal; but what is that ideal? Our search 
would be in vain did we not go to the churches and to the col- 
leges. Your heart and mine would despair if we could not look 
into such faces as these and, looking, know that the discipline of 
mind and of spirit can be acquired. There is not among these 
graduates today one who has not sacrified some part of his 
pleasure to the attainment of his end, not one who has not hung 
on to his task when muscles craved rest and nerves twitched for 
relaxation and weary eyes drooped; not one who consciously or 
otherwise has not repeated, ‘‘Let me deny myself.’’ No like body 
is there in America capable of seeking, of shaping and of exem- 
plifying that national discipline without which, as surely as 
Rome, we shall fall. 

Two pictures flash to memory as I speak. The one, is that of 
a Spanish matron of station, Nationalist in her sympathy, who 
had seen her son slaughtered and her daughter ravished. She 
was herself on her way to prison; but she could not refrain from 
turning to the most intelligent-looking of her guard. ‘‘Why,’’ 
said she, ‘‘do you hate us so much?’’ His answer was an indict- 
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ment of generations of Spaniards. ‘‘Because you never educated 
us.’’ The other picture comes up from a May day in the Wilder. 
ness of Spotsylvania, where the cheering Army of Northern Vir. 
ginia was advancing toward the Chancellor House. General Lee 
was following fast. By his side was Captain Justus Scheibert, 
the Prussian military observer with the Southern armies. It was 
close to the high noon of the Confederacy. Perhaps Lee never 
found his army more nearly irresistible than then; never did it 
seem so certain to secure the triumph of the Confederacy. Not 
of that did Lee talk, as they went forward under fire, but of the 
future of the boys who composed the army. What education, he 
asked, should be given them. For the discipline of the army 
what effective substitute were they to find. What moral equiva- 
lent for war, he said in anticipation of William James, could the 
South provide. I leave with you the contrast between Lee’s ques- 
tion and the grim answer of the Spanish republican. Ponder it. 
Ask how there is to be a discipline and peace and order otherwise 
than through religion and education—and of both more and 
better! Gird yourselves to find and to apply them. 

For today, the contest may be between a mighty wave of at- 
tacking Messerschmitts and defending Spitfires all too few; for 
the longer tomorrow, it will be between the creation of beauty 
and its destruction, between understanding and hate, between 
barbed-wire horizons and the concept of the illimitable soul ; be- 
tween the lack of discipline and the misuse of it, between the 
spirit that closes university doors to drill the students as machine 
gunners and the spirit that opens wide the gates of colleges to 
those who will discipline themselves to discipline their indulgent 
brothers. If that be the issue, we are ready, are we not, as 
scholars, to make our choice and to take the consequences? 





THE PROFESSOR -ADMINISTRANT* 


ERNEST H. WILKINS 
PRESIDENT, OBERLIN COLLEGE 


I SHOULD like to begin by proposing six axioms (an axiom 

being a statement of an opinion that seems to the proponent 
so obviously valid that he thinks its validity must be obvious to 
everyone else!). The first is that the main processes of the col- 
lege are teaching and learning, and that the main processes of 
the university are teaching, learning and research. The second 
is that the teacher and the student are not merely teacher and 
student. The teacher is something more than a teaching ma- 
chine: the teacher is a person, with intensely personal experiences 
and needs and hopes and desires. The student is something more 
than a learning machine: the student is a young man or a young 
woman, living already an eventful life in his or her own right. 
The third axiom is that a college or university exists not in a 
vacuum, but as an institutional member of a community. The 
fourth is that colleges and universities are not ends in themselves, 
but means to the maintenance and development of the well-being 
of that society by which they were created and are sustained. 
The fifth is that the essential function of colleges and universities 
is to educate students so that they may play their parts as well as 
possible in that human society in which they are to be mature 
participants. The sixth is that, while teachers and students con- 
stitute nearly all the personnel of a college or “university, the 
existence of a small group of administrative officers and admin- 
istrative assistants is necessary, primarily to facilitate the main- 
tenance of excellence in teaching, learning and research. 


II 


If teaching, learning and research are the central processes of 
a college or university, then it is obviously much to be desired 
that the main administrative officers should understand the essen- 
tial character, the purposes, and the problems of teaching, learn- 

* Address delivered at the Annual Dinner of the American Association of 
University Professors, Chicago, Illinois, December 30, 1940. Reprinted from 
the Bulletin of the American Association of University Professors, Vol. 
XXVII, No. 1, February, 1941. 
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ing and research. This means, in practical terms, that presi- 
dents and deans should usually be men or women who have had 
the experience of professorship—though it is undoubtedly for the 
good of the profession that there should be some few who come 
in by other routes. Deans are almost always professors drafted 
for the deanship; and the presidents chosen in the last decade 
have in most cases had professorial experience. Deans and 
presidents are now, typically, professors administrant. 

What happens when a professor becomes a professor adminis. 
trant? What happens to him, and what happens to his colleagues 
with respect to their attitudes and feelings in regard to him? 

I submit that to the man himself, to the inner man, not very 
much happens. He is still whatever he was before. If he was 
sincere before, he will continue to be sincere. If he was friendly 
before, he will continue to be friendly. If he was scholarly before, 
he will continue to be scholarly. He has new problems to meet, 
Heaven knows, but he is the same man. The administrative ex- 
perience is such that it may bring failure to a man who, as pro- 
fessor, has been successful ; but it is not such as to turn a crooked 
man into a straight one, or to turn a straight man into a crooked 
one. 

I submit also that when a man becomes dean or president the 
reaction of many of his colleagues is from the start, and continues 
to be, adverse and suspicious. They seem to think that the man, 
by virtue of his acceptance of administrative responsibility, has 
suffered some sinister metamorphosis, has been transmogrified. 
I do not say that this is the universal or even the prevalent reac- 
tion; but I have witnessed it so often, all through my life, in 
several institutions, and know so certainly of its existence in still 
other institutions, that I do believe that it constitutes a serious 
and most unfortunate phenomenon in American educational life. 

Unless the professor administrant has previously shown hin- 
self to be untrustworthy, or unless in his new office he becomes 
demonstrably untrustworthy, the assumption that as administrant 
he is ipso facto untrustworthy is illogical, unintelligent, unfair 
and injurious. It is illogical because, as I have said, it is normal 
and desirable that professors should become professors adminis- 
trant. It is unintelligent because, typically at least, it does not 
rest on the kind of evidence and the kind of deduction that are 
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used in most professorial procedures, but is rather the acceptance 
of a misleading stereotype. You will perhaps remember the time 
when ‘‘the professor’? appeared very frequently in the comic 
papers in a particular form and guise that never had much rela- 
tion to the truth. I do not think that the stereotype that seems to 
prevail in many professorial minds about their colleagues when 
they become professors administrant has much more basis in fact 
than the comic stereotype of ‘‘the professor.’’ It is unfair to the 
man in question, unless he clearly deserves it—and that I believe 
to be very rarely the case. It is obviously injurious to the man 
himself; and it is injurious to the whole institution, and to the 
professors themselves, in so far as it creates a general atmosphere 
of distrust. I am not talking about criticism. Straight criticism 
is perfectly in order. Any man worth his salt will take it and 
profit by it. I am talking about uncritical, adverse reactions to- 
ward administrators as such. , 
III 


Such reactions take various forms. One is a belittling of the 
administrative task. I remember very well that when I took the 
deanship of the Colleges at the University of Chicago one of my 
closest friends said to me, ‘‘ Why, anybody can be a dean!’’ That 
just simply is not so. I don’t know by what standard you could 
fairly measure difficulty ; but I should say that in terms of the 
expenditure of all that you have to give, a deanship is about five 
times as hard, as exhausting, as draining, as life-taking, as a pro- 
fessorship (and I worked hard as a professor) ; and that a presi- 
dency is about three times as hard as a deanship. 

Another form that the adverse reaction takes is the insinuation 
or the outright statement that the administrator is seeking per- 
sonal aggrandizement. There is often an element of what may be 
called ambition in those who take administrative office; but I 
think that the ambition is typically of this nature: the man feels 
that there is something in him that isn’t being used; wants to be 
used, and just won’t let him rest until it is used. That, I believe, 
is almost all there is, in most cases, to the question of administra- 
tive ambition. There is no real joy in wearing special costumes 
or standing in central positions or having to go through doors 
first. The conduct of a commencement ceremony is a very thrill- 
ing thing; but I think the thrills are mainly conveyed from the 
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students, many of them personally known, for whom the com. 
mencement experience is so climactic. 

It is sometimes felt that the administrator necessarily disre- 
gards educational values. I haven’t any objective evidence of 
such disregard. It seems to me that the administrative experi- 
ence almost inevitably tends the other way, and that an adminis. 
trator who instead of working within a departmental field works 
in a whole college field must broaden his sense of values. Three 
or four years ago, soon after the opening of college in September, 
we had a luncheon for our graduate students. The student be- 
side whom I sat did not happen to know who I was, and asked me 
what department I belonged to. I introduced myself, and then 
said that I belonged to the Departments of Physics, Chemistry, 
Astronomy, Geology, Botany, Zodlogy, Psychology, Sociology, 
Economies, Political Science, History, Education, Physical Edu- 
cation, English, German, French, Italian, Spanish, Classics, 
Mathematics, Fine Arts, Music, Philosophy and Religion. Any 
dean or president who is really on the job does belong to all 
departments. 

The most insidious form of the adverse reaction is the assump- 
tion and the assertion that the professor administrant is insin- 
cere—that his ulterior motives are other than his stated motives, 
that he does not mean what he says, even that he cannot be trusted 
to keep his word. Now I would not claim for a moment that dean- 
ship or presidency serves in itself to immunize a man from in- 
sincerity, but I would and do deny absolutely that they neces- 
sarily infect a man with insincerity. The assumption and asser- 
tion of insincerity ought not to be made except upon the basis of 
incontrovertible evidence specific to the individual case. I have 
known perhaps a hundred deans and college presidents well 
enough to feel able to appraise them with some certainty. IfI 
were to grade them with reference to efficiency, there are a good 
many for whom my grade would be less than A; but if I were to 
grade them with reference to sincerity, there are only three to 
whom I should be disposed to give a grade of less than A—and in 
no one of the three cases would I be sure that the giving of such 


a grade was just. 
IV 


I shall not attempt a complete listing of the causes of the reac- 
tion of which I have been speaking; but this at least is obvious: 
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that it must result in part from failure to understand the essential 
character, the purposes and the problems of educational adminis- 
tration. There is nothing very surprising about that failure. 
But its results are so serious that it does seem to me that pro- 
fessors who are not administrant should make an honest and con- 
tinued effort to understand the special task of those other pro- 
fessors who are administrant. By the same token, it may be the 
duty of the professor administrant, once in a while at least, to 
set forth, for his non-administrant colleagues, something of the 
nature of his special work. 

So I should like to talk for a few minutes about the administra- 
tive task. For the sake of brevity I shall talk about the presi- 
dent’s task rather than about the dean’s. The two tasks have 
much in common: the dean’s has some features which belong to it 
alone; the president’s has many features not included in that of 
the dean. 

Broadly speaking, the president’s task falls into two parts: the 
first is the direct support of teaching, learning and research; the 
second is everything else—and that means very much else. But 
the direct support of teaching, learning and research is the presi- 
dent’s first responsibility. The professor serves students, as be- 
ing future participants in the activities of society: the professor 
administrant is in truth servus servorum. 

The complex nature of the president’s job may be suggested by 
a list of the groups of people with reference to whom he has con- 
stantly to think and act. There are ten such groups: (1) mem- 
bers of the faculty, (2) the rest of the staff, (3) students, (4) 
trustees, (5) alumni, (6) parents of students, (7) townspeople, 
(8) donors—actual or potential, (9) members of various com- 
mittees, conferences, or other organizations external to the college 
and (10) the general public. This list is not exhaustive, but 
these are the main groups of people with reference to whom the 
president has to think and act all the time. 

With many officers or assistants within the college the president 
has to have frequent conferences: with his assistant (if he has 
one), with the deans, with the secretary of the institution, with 
the treasurer, with the investment executive (if it is a privately 
endowed college), with the director of admissions, the director of 
the placement bureau, the college physician, the head(s) of the 
department(s) of physical education, the librarian, the direc- 
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tor(s) of the museum(s), the superintendent of buildings and 
grounds, the superintendent of construction and the heads of the 
main student organizations and publications. He has not only 
to have conferences with these people: he has to be able to under- 
stand what they say, and to respond intelligibly—and that means 
the learning of several vocational languages (some of them quite 
difficult for a mere linguist!). 
Vv 


In order to set forth the same range of experiences in a some- 
what different way, I should like—if I may do so without being 
accused of plagiarism or of partisanship—to run through the 
typical course of ‘‘my day.’’ First comes the reading of the | 
morning mail; then the organization of the day’s work and the 
giving of the necessary directions; then the dictation of whatever 
letters, memoranda, reports and other documents may be ready to 
dictate; then two stated conferences, one with the Assistant to 
the President and one with the Dean of the College of Arts and 
Sciences; then faculty and other interviews for the rest of the 
morning (interviews de rebus omnibus et quibusdam alts) ; then 
presiding at the noon Assembly ; then luncheon, frequently enter- 
taining a visiting lecturer or other guest of the college; then a 
student hour, which I would not miss—students coming singly or 
in groups, with or without special business, often with real prob- 
lems of the utmost difficulty; then miscellaneous interviews; 
then the reading of what has been typed and the signing of letters 
and then a committee meeting or a faculty meeting. Various 
minor jobs have to be sandwiched in between interviews. The 
evening may be spent at home, with some time for reading and 
thinking and writing; it may be spent in entertaining guests at 
home or in being entertained elsewhere; it may be spent at a 
concert, or a reception,’ or in giving or listening to a lecture or 
other address. And so to bed—not always to sleep well. 

1 Some day—after I retire—I may write an essay on receptions (which I 
enjoy). Perhaps I may venture to tell one story now. At large student re 
ceptions I always try hard to get and to repeat each student’s name. The 
best technique, if one doesn’t get the name from the person who serves a8 
introducer, is to look at the man (if it is a man) with an inquiring smile, 
and say, with a rising inflection, ‘‘ Mr ?’’ That has always brought 
the name—except once. One night, when there came through the line a girl 
whose name I did not get, I said, inquiringly, ‘‘Miss....’’ And she 
replied, ‘‘ Yes, Miss.’’ 
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That is a president’s day when he is at his college—but he is 
very often away on a variety of college errands, such as seeking 
gifts, interviewing candidates for positions, attending meetings 
and all sorts of conferences, speaking—even addressing dinner 
meetings of the American Association of University Professors. 
I am so fortunate as to be able to be at home perhaps nine days 
out of ten. One former president of my acquaintance spent less 
than one-third of his time at his college. 


VI 


Among the matters which make most demands on administra- 
tive time and thought and energy are new appointments, reap- 
pointments, promotions, advances in salary (all of which things 
should be handled with elected faculty committee cooperation), 
the making of the budget (which again should be handled with 
faculty cooperation, though the final responsibility for the com- 
pletion of the long and difficult process is inevitably presidential), 
questions of retirement, pension problems, the initiating or the 
revising of educational or administrative procedures—which do 
need frequent overhauling—much work with regard to the physi- 
cal well-being of the institution, of the plant which is to teaching 
what the body is to the soul,? and the preparation for trustee 
meetings. That preparation will sometimes take the equivalent 
of three or four weeks of solid work—and is very comparable to 
the last intensive rush before a Ph.D. examination. You have to 
get up an enormous amount of information—most of which you 
will not be asked about. 

It is furthermore much to be desired that the president should 
keep up some work in his own departmental field—both in teach- 
ing and, if possible, in research. The maintenance of these in- 
terests will help him with his colleagues, and will be a source of 
refreshment to him. 


2 Most professors non-administrant are anchorites in this respect—except 
when it comes to the housing of their own departments. It is of course true 
that too much time and money may be spent on the plant. When I first went 
to the University of Chicago as professor, I had an office in Cobb Hall. One 
morning, soon after my coming, I went to my office to work, but found that 
T couldn ’t, because the janitor was busy cleaning it. He was sorry, but said: 
‘*Ve must have dis clean for dis afdernoon.’’ I came back in the afdernoon; 
but the janitor, busy again, said: ‘‘Ve must have dis clean for tomorrow 
morning.’’ When I came back in the morning the janitor, still busy, greeted 
me with the triumphant announcement: ‘‘Ve are now yust von day ahead.’’ 
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He will be called on often to assent or protest, to promote or de. 
feat, to write and to speak in the field of public affairs, even if he 
has slight previous experience in that field—and he must therefore 
qualify himself as well as he can, by reading and by discussion, 
for this phase of his work. 

The president’s job is a succession of problems—problems which 
are varied in their specific content, but constant in that they al- 
ways have a human element. Yet the methods of attack are es- 
sentially the same processes—the assembling of data, the analysis 
of data and the making of deductions—which the president when 
non-administrant employed in his own research. Indeed, the 
problems often become endurable only as they can be objectified 
and treated as research problems. 


VII 


Oddly enough—as a professor non-administrant might say— 
there do not seem to be many ethical problems that are specific to 
the presidency. A small philosophical club in Oberlin, which in 
a recent year was reviewing in a series of meetings the ethical 
problems specific to various vocations, asked me to talk about the 
ethical problems of the presidency. I considered the invitation 
very carefully, but I did not give the talk—the reason being that 
I could distinguish only two ethical problems as specific to the 
presidency. One is the problem of keeping faith with a donor— 
and getting others to keep faith with him—even when the objects 
and conditions of his gift are not in the line of greatest need. 
The other is the rare but bitterly difficult problem of the termina- 
tion or. non-termination of the service of a teacher whose work 
(from whatever cause) is unsatisfactory, though not so utterly 
unsatisfactory as clearly to compel dismissal. What is fair to the 
students? What is fair to the man? Can the two types of fair- 
ness be reconciled? If they cannot, which type of fairness should 
prevail? Might not this Association do more constructive think- 
ing in this field than it has done as yet? 

The president shares of course the ethical problems which are 
common to all men, notably that of telling the truth when in per- 
plexity. But even here the difficulty lies not so much in the 
temptation to say that which is untrue—a temptation which I 
think any president whom I know would instantly dismiss—as in 
the temptation to remain silent when silence might easily give a 
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wrong impression—and ought not to be allowed to give such an 
impression. 

A besetting problem—not ethical—is that of impartiality. No 
president who plays favorites can expect confidence. But the 
cost of establishing confidence in one’s impartiality (and for this 
I see no help) is a certain withdrawal from the free expression of 
friendliness. I spent twelve years in Oberlin without calling any 
man by his first name—and then decided that if by that time they 
did not trust me not to play favorites they never would. 


VIII 


The task is darkened by plenty of ‘‘grief,’’ and by the shadow 
of danger. The sheer difficulty of many problems constitutes an 
emotional strain. The sheer lack of time brings a constant dis- 
appointment. You cannot begin to read as much as you want 
and ought to read ; you can find very few unbroken hours for con- 
tinuous thought and writing; you have to make decisions, not 
infrequently, on the basis of evidence you know to be inadequate. 
There is sadness in the withdrawal chosen for the sake of imparti- 
ality. The making of mistakes is inevitable—and serious mis- 
takes do not sleep well in your memory. There is the depressing 
deferment of financial hope. Student misconduct may be heart- 
breaking. Fair dealing and the speaking of truth may give 
known offense, may produce known enmity. There is sorrow in 
knowledge of the existence of the adverse reaction of which so 
much has been said above. 

There is physical danger. Those who have read a recent num- 
ber of the Bulletin of this Association know that there is danger 
of physical violence. I could from my own experience confirm the 
existence of such danger—though the threats I personally have 
faced have come from outside the college community. But the 
more common danger is that of exhaustion and breakdown—a 
danger which overtook me once as dean, and has overtaken me 
once as president.® 

8 During my first hospital experience I was for a time very ill. My office, 
naturally, was under the strictest orders not to let any business come through 
to me. One morning the telephone by my bedside rang, and a somewhat 
raucous woman’s voice said: ‘‘Is this Dean Wilkins?’’ I admitted, without 
enthusiasm, that it was—and then the voice went on: ‘‘ Well my son went to 
the University five years ago and he played in the band and now his saxo- 
phone is broken and he has to get a new one and they won’t give him a dis- 
count and I think you ought to do something about it.’’ At that moment 
my recovery began. 
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Ix 


The presidency has also great satisfactions. They are not ex. 
ternal. I have already said my say about aggrandizement. The 
larger salary does indeed exempt one from anxiety as to the ordi- 
nary monthly bills, and does make comfort possible, but the presi- 
dents I have known who were forced by circumstances into some- 
thing like display found that display a source of unhappiness. 

The real satisfactions are such as these: the quality of the ideas 
and of the persons with which and with whom, for the most part, 
you have to deal; knowing, of your own knowledge, that you have 
done a good job (on the rare occasions when you have actually 
done so), or have carried through some real educational or ad- 
ministrative improvement; the receipt of a gift resulting from 
understanding; the responsiveness of students; the reasoned 
gratitude of alumni whom you have known as students; a word of 
appreciation from a man who knows he is equally free to criticize; 
the pleasures of social companionship beneath which one senses 
something deeper; friendly acquaintance with many men of 
varied interests outside the college—trustees and others—whom 
you would not otherwise have met, and come to honor and esteem. 
If the president is able—and he should make himself able—to 
carry on a minimum of teaching or of research, he will find a very 
great satisfaction in the privilege, never before so highly valued, 
of teaching or carrying on research in his chosen field. The deep- 
est satisfactions are two: closeness of companionship with col- 
leagues administrant who with full understanding and full friend- 
ship share heights and depths with you; and the sense that there 
is nothing within you that is not being used—a satisfaction which 
may persist in spite of the tempering sense that there ought to be 
far more within you than there is! 

Some of you will be asked to become professors administrant. 
Possibly this present analysis may help—one way or the other— 
in the making of your decision. If you do accept, possibly this 
analysis may help some of your colleagues to put their confidence 
in you from the start and as long as you warrant it. And may 
that be always! 
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ART APPRECIATION AND THE CURRICULUM 


CURT J. DUCASSE 
PROFESSOR OF PHILOSOPHY, BROWN UNIVERSITY 


[THERE are four principal kinds of interest other than prag- 

matic that a person may have in works of art. One, which 
moves the painter, sculptor, poet, musician, etc. is interest in the 
creating of works of art. Another is the interest animating the 
many persons who behold, read or listen to works of art simply 
for the sake of the aesthetic enjoyment they find in so doing. It 
is, I believe, chiefly to such persons—I shall call them the ‘‘con- 
sumers’’ of art—that the creators of works of art ultimately 
address themselves. I take it, for instance, that Shakespeare was 
not writing for professors of the history of literature but for the 
ordinary amateur of the theater, nor Rembrandt painting for 
professors of the history of the graphic arts but for the burghers, 
officials or others of the innocentsia who were his patrons. 

A third kind of interest, however, is the very one which in- 
spires such professors and the archaeologists, museum directors, 
musicologists or, in general, the historians of the several arts. 
The fourth kind is that of the critics of art whether professional 
or amateur. Their interest is in the judging of works of art— 
in the evaluating of them as good or bad, or, more specifically, 
as one better or worse than another in this or that respect or for 
this or that reason. The creator’s, then, the consumer’s, the his- 
torian’s and the critic’s—these are the four main kinds of non- 
pragmatic interest in works of art. They are not mutually exclu- 
sive. A given person may have several or all of them and may 
cultivate one or more of them either systematically enough to 
develop a measure of expertness, or only superficially. 

Practice in the creation of works of art results in development 
of the control of medium which insures that the created object 
will conform to its creator’s intention. Possession of creative 
skill, however, does not imply that the possessor has anything 
significant to create; nor does it automatically confer on him the 
capacity to talk intelligently about his art. As Matisse has re- 
marked, ‘‘The painter expresses himself in paint. What he says 
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is not important.’’ To talk about a thing may not, as Oscar 
Wilde claims, be more difficult than to do the thing, but it is at 
least something different, and the training and equipment needed 
for each is different. It is as silly to call on the typical musician 
to talk about the music he plays as to call on the typical musi- 
ecologist to play the music he talks about. Someone, indeed, has 
facetiously described the musicologist as a man who knows all 
about music but hates the sound of it; and Matisse, himself an 
eminent painter, has declared that ‘‘a painter ought to have 
his tongue cut out.’’ 

Turning now from the artist to the ‘‘consumer’’ of art, let us 
consider the sort of development he gets as result of his con- 
suming. What he develops is increased capacity for aesthetic ap- 
preciation, that is, greater sensitiveness of taste, greater ability 
to feel differences in the object which before made no difference 
to his feeling in the presence of the object. For this the most 
effective means, and the only means needed, is first-hand ac- 
quaintance with as great a number as possible of diverse works 
of the given art, absorbed and prolonged contemplation of them, 
and comparison with one another of the diverse aesthetic experi- 
ences such contemplation of the diverse works yields. Capacity 
for aesthetic appreciation as so conceived and so cultivated does 
not automatically confer on the possessor of it the capacity to 
trace to the several specific features of a given work the specific 
quality of his aesthetic response to this work. Capacity to 
analyze out these determining féatures and to describe them by 
their technical names is thing, and capacity for sensitive 
response to the uniquefuality resultant from their combination 
in the given work offart is another thing. Ability to taste fully 
the peculiar flavor/of a given dish of art does not entail nor 
require ability to d ose the recipe which makes it what it is, 
nor ability to cook it for oneself. Analysis is not a prerequisite 
of sensitiveness of aesthetic feeling in response to an object. In- 
deed, analysis of the object of our feeling tends to rob it of some 
of its power to move us aesthetically. 

It is widely thought that some practice in the creation or at 
least in the analysis of works of art is a very good means to bring 
about greater aesthetic appreciation of them. This is the reason 
generally given for the inclusion in the college curriculum of 
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courses in the history and analysis of music, literature, painting, 
sculpture, architecture, ete. and of courses in which the student 
is made to try his own hand at one or another of these arts. All 
such courses do have a place and an important one in the college 
curriculum, but not for the reason just mentioned ; for I believe 
the analysis of works of art and the practice of an art are not as 
alleged the best means to develop the capacity for aesthetic ap- 
preciation. Rather, there is considerable danger that the center- 
ing of attention on the technique of creation, or the fostering of 
the analytical, descriptive, intellectual approach to works of art 
will insensibly operate to switch off little by little the interest in 
aesthetic response to them. A course in the short story I took 
years ago taught me what makes a short story tick, and conferred 
on me temporarily some slight skill as diagnostician of cases of 
this literary form and as craftsman in it. Certain joys—those 
peculiar to analysis and creation—do go with the exercise of 
these particular skills, but these joys are distinct in kind from 
the dramatic enjoyment of the story concerned, and the price I 
had to pay for them was that for some time thereafter I was in- 
eapacitated for the latter sort of enjoyment. I no longer could 
read short stories but only dissect them or write them. Again, 
years ago also, I learned to play the violin a little, and as a result, 
when I heard Mischa Elman play the Ernst concerto I was able 
to tell that he was doing with ease a very difficult stunt and I 
was thrilled in proportion. But this thrill was no more an aes- 
thetic response to the music than is aesthetic one’s appreciation 
of the feats of a strong man or of the skill of a juggler on the 
vaudeville stage. A professional actor in the audience at a play 
sees the acting not the play. X-ray vision makes one see better 
not the beauty of the thing X-rayed but something else. The 
late E. E. Slosson once made a statement which, even if it is not 
to be taken too literally, contains more than a little truth. ‘‘Mu- 
sicians,’’ he wrote, ‘‘do not enjoy music, nor artists art. They 
have sacrificed for the public their own power of appreciation. 
They can’t see the woods for the trees, and have lost all power of 
being affected by the emotions which it is their sole aim to stim- 
ulate.”’ 

The truth about college courses in the history and the analysis 
of the various arts is, I believe, that opportunity for cultivating 
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aesthetic appreciation is provided by these courses only ingi. 
dentally, through the fact that they acquaint the students with a 
wide variety of works of the particular art they are concerned 
with. But even this opportunity is interfered with by the fact 
that in these courses what the student is called upon to do is to 
learn, memorize, think, analyze; and this is a sort of activity 
radically different from the absorbed and prolonged quiet con. 
templation from which alone results the aesthetic response 
proper. These courses habituate those who take them to the 
former approach and by so doing automatically tend to dis. 
habituate them from the latter. What they give their students 
is not increased capacity for aesthetic appreciation of works of 
art but capacity to talk in a learned or a sophisticated manner 
about them. Their students can tell, for instance, when the 
painter of a given picture lived, what movement he was identi- 
fied with, what influences affected him; they can describe the 
respects in which the style of Monet differs from that of Manet, 
and that of Renoir from that of Monet; they can tell whether a 
given painting conforms or not perhaps to Hambidge’s princi- 
ples of ‘‘dynamie symmetry,’’ and can judge it mechanically on 
these or other memorized ‘‘points’’ as one who reads a book 
about dogs can then judge dogs at a dog show even if he himself 
hates dogs. 

To be able to do all this is worth a good deal of work, for it is 
important—to the persons who are interested in doing it. It is 
also of course very impressive to the mere consumer of art who 
is tongue-tied because he does not know anything about art. Yet 
the innocent consumer may experience in its immediacy the 
aesthetic import of the given picture or the music far more fully 
and vividly than do the professor or the art critic so well equipped 
to talk and talk and talk. A phonograph and a large collection 
of records in one’s own room will contribute far more to develop 
one’s aesthetic appreciation of music than will any number of 
lectures or the reading of any number of books about music. 

There is no wish in these remarks to disparage courses in the 
analysis or history of the arts or in the philosophy of art. The 
writer himself, indeed, is one of those whose very business it is 
to talk and talk and talk, if not perhaps about particular works 
of art, at least about such questions concerning art in general as 
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the preceding paragraphs illustrate. He, like other professors, 
is, professionally at least, a thinker—a person whose business is 
to approach his subject intellectually. That this sort of ap- 
proach has functions and values of its own for which no other is 
a substitute he not only admits but insists. Man’s curiosity— 
his desire for knowledge, analysis, explanation—is enormous, 
and, as Aristotle long ago pointed out, is the source of some of 
man’s greatest satisfactions. This intellectual interest extends 
in man even to the objects of his aesthetic interest. Indeed, the 
latter interest itself can become an object of his curiosity. But 
the fact that knowledge is so keenly sought by man is no reason 
for confusing the interest in its pursuit with the aesthetic inter- 
est, or the rewards of the one with those of the other; nor is it 
any reason for claiming that the joys of knowledge are inherently 
greater or culturally more respectable than are the joys of aes- 
thetic contemplation, or for asserting, as one professor has re- 
cently done, that aesthetic contemplation without analysis is 
fatuous. Such an assertion, rather, is an example of fatuous 
intellectualism. 

There is, I believe, in the college curriculum not only a place 
for courses in the history and analysis of the various arts, but 
also an important place for a course in the philosophy of art. Its 
peculiar function, as I conceive it, should be to awake the stu- 
dents to such questions as those raised by what I have said here. 
It should equip and habituate them to look in the mouth the gift 
horses constituted by the numberless dogmatic opinions and half- 
baked theories as to art and the various arts, as to the apprecia- 
tion of art and its relation to the analysis and the history of art, 
ete. which infest both the studios and the lecture rooms. 
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GEORGE BOAS 
PROFESSOR OF THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY, 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


I AM assuming that the word ‘‘college’’ in the title of this sym- 

posium is to be taken literally, and that we are discussing 
primarily the place of the arts in undergraduate instruction. I 
am also assuming that the word ‘‘arts’’ means painting, sculp- 
ture and architecture, and shall have nothing to say either about 
music or poetry or dancing or any of the other “‘fine’’ arts nor 
about the applied or decorative arts. The distinctions in ques- 
tion do not seem of any great importance and one of the major 
problems facing the teacher who is planning a curriculum in fine 
arts is precisely the problem of their essential nature. It is, that 
is to say, only in answering the question of whether the difference 
between fine and not-fine arts is fundamental, that the teacher 
will discover what his pedagogical program entails. For if, to 
take but a single instance, painting is the outgrowth of a useful 
craft, with a human purpose such as illustration, edification, self- 
expression, as its primary task, then the teaching of painting, or 
its history, or its appreciation, or all three, will be entirely differ- 
ent from what it would be if painting were considered only as an 
end in itself, defined in pictorial terms, requiring no justification 
beyond the aesthetic value inherent in each individual painting. 
But after several generations of scholars have written essays on 
this problem only to arrive at disagreement, it is perhaps useless 
to do more than indicate its importance here and pass on. 

Just why anyone should study anything in particular is an- 
other of those questions to which no satisfactory answer is avail- 
able. I have been reading and listening to the speeches of college 
presidents and others who should know for something like thirty 
years, and confess that I am none the wiser now than I was when 
I left college. College curricula, like other human institutions, 
go on their own way, being slowly modified as the years pass by, 
the inertia of custom acting as a check to any radical change. If 
one asks himself why a student should go to college and what he 
should study, the most sensible answer—by which I mean the 
answer for which verification can be found—would be that stu- 
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dents go to college for a variety of reasons and they study a vari- 
ety of subjects. This is the fact, whether you like it or not, and 
it cannot be changed until students become ‘‘the student’’ and 
colleges become ‘‘the college.’’ 

If then the student is one who goes to college for as deep an 
appreciation of human needs and aspirations as he can procure 
from study, the arts of painting and sculpture and architecture 
will give him something which he will never get from confining 
his aesthetic interests to literature. The study of literature is 
likely to be exclusively verbal so that a young person taking 
courses in, let us say, Elizabethan poetry, is in all probability 
going to think of it as something which he must translate into 
his own language. He will write papers on various tragedies 
and lyrics which will attempt to tell his teacher what they are 
‘‘about.’? Thus he will imagine—this is not, to be sure, inevi- 
table but probable—that the purpose of the poetry is mainly 
intellectual and that one has understood it when one has para- 
phrased its ideas. 

Such exercises, though not impossible, are not so reasonable in 
the visual arts. There are plenty of paintings which can be 
ealled allegorical or illustrative, but no one any longer would 
maintain that a painting had to be ‘‘about’’ something. Hence 
the temptation to verbalize the content of the visual arts is less 
strong. A person studying them will be given the opportunity, 
if nothing more, to broaden his comprehension of human nature, 
to appreciate values which are not confined to the reaches of 
language. These values are no more or less important than the 
cognate values of poetry, but they are more easily seen. They 
are, obviously, what are usually called the aesthetic values of 
the work of art. A student who is seriously interested in the 
kind of self-knowledge which comes through human understand- 
ing, will find an appreciation of aesthetic values essential to the 
completion of his program. 

But one has no sooner laid down this dogma, than the vexa- 
tious question of defining the aesthetic values arises. Here of 
course opinions range from those of the ‘‘aesthetes’’ to those of 
the utilitarians. It might be possible to find a professor who 
was willing to concede the multivalence of works of art, to admit 
that their values, in other words, were various, that they de- 
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pended in part upon the evaluation which their makers, first, 
and their observers, second, put upon them. You would then 
frankly admit that works of art had no fixed value which was 
eternal, but shifted their value from person to person and from 
age to age. To take a work of art and trace its fortunes would 
require more knowledge than most of us possess and the prestige 
of the ‘‘eternal’’ is still so great that it is unlikely any professor 
would be willing to acquire it. He is more apt to look at the 
work of art as if it had just been produced and produced for him 
to look at. What he then will say about it will be as interesting 
as he is and it is not impossible for a college professor to typify 
the taste of his time. (Usually, however, he will typify the taste 
of an earlier generation.) If he should maintain that his appre- 
ciation reveals ‘‘the’’ value of the work of art, and if he then 
proceeds to read his appreciation into the mind of the artist, he 
will be anachronistic and hence misleading. 

If one could find the teacher I speak of, his students would be 
given a sense of human history which they could acquire in no 
other study. For whatever else the visual arts may be, they do 
incorporate symbols of what men have loved and wanted to pre- 
serve. There are hundreds of examples, but, to take only the 
simplest, think of the visual representations of Christ; their 
variations, their constancy, when studied in detail show one more 
about European religious feeling—lI do not say religious ideas— 
than any number of books on the subject. The books vary very 
little ; the phrases are the same from generation to generation for 
the very reason that their constancy is required by the exigencies 
of orthodoxy. But the pictures are not subject to the same regu- 
lations and though a general Christlike type is soon fixed, except 
for the Infant Jesus, the gestures, the costume, the scene repre- 
sented, the background, the attendants pictured, all vary in the 
most revealing way. This is but one of hundreds of examples, 
as I have suggested; to take an extremely different case, the hu- 
man house, or landscape, or the peasant, would do just as well. 
My point is simply that here you have an integral welding of 
feeling and thought which is less likely to be broken up than it 
would be if one were discussing literature. 

Such a teacher does not exist nor is there any likelihood that 
he ever will. Moreover, such students exist, if at all, only in the 
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first weeks of their freshman year before the sclerogenous effects 
cf college set in. We are therefore in the realm of Utopia. But 
it never does any harm to linger in Utopia when discussing 
possibility ; the harm comes in mistaking possibility for reality. 








CREATIVE ARTS PROGRAM* 


CHRISTIAN GAUSS 
DEAN, PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


ON E of the gratifying aspects of the University’s work during 

the past year was the inauguration of the Creative Arts Pro- 
gram, made possible by a five-year grant from the Carnegie Cor. 
poration. I am happy to report that the program may now be 
said to be well under way. The undergraduates who have 
profited by the new opportunities are enthusiastic and the artists 
under whose direction they have worked unite in praise of our 
plan. 

As the program contemplated the introduction or extension of 
creative work in various fields and as we hoped to bring under- 
graduates working in these various arts into closer and more 
sympathetic understanding with each other’s problems, in the 
interest of esprit de corps the administration of the program was 
not left to particular isolated departments but was entrusted to 
a joint committee consisting of the following members: Profes- 
sors Maurice E. Coindreau, James E. Davis, Ernest T. De Wald, 
Hoyt H. Hudson, Willard Thorp, Roy D. Welch and Christian 
Gauss, Chairman. 

This committee wishes to record here its appreciation for the 
fine spirit of cooperation shown by the various academic depart- 
ments upon whose work the program impinges and the various 
University agencies, such as the Department of Grounds and 
Buildings and the Faculty Committee on Public Lectures, to 
which it has appealed for assistance. Professor Francis Com- 
stock has freely given us his counsel and assistance and has super- 
vised the work of men interested in the technique of lithography. 
The Department of Art and Archaeology has granted us space in 
its already crowded quarters in McCormick Hall for some of the 
work in painting and sculpture and for the three exhibitions of 
work by undergraduates which were held in the course of the 
year. At the most important of these exhibitions, the one held 
during commencement week, particularly favorable comment 
was elicited by the canvasses of two of our seniors, Cleve Gray 

* Report for 1939-40. 
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of the Department of Art and Archaeology, and Peter Lauck of 
the Department of Modern Languages and Literatures. As both 
of these men were awarded Phi Beta Kappa it would seem to 
substantiate our contention that work in the creative arts can be 
earried on in college without prejudice to the student’s academic 
obligations. 

As this was our first year it will not be amiss to indicate the 
general aims of our program and the character of the work under- 
taken in the various arts. We are not attempting to turn out 
professional musicians, sculptors, painters or writers. We are 
not setting up an art school nor a school of arts and crafts. We 
are trying to close that gap which has existed in too many colleges 
between the practice of art and the pursuit of knowledge, as 
President Dodds has phrased it, ‘‘between doing and thinking,’’ 
between artist and scholar; to correlate the various branches of 
creative work with each other and with the major fields of 
academic study. More specifically, by ‘‘legalizing’’ in terms of 
hours’ credit at least some of the time for creative work, we place 
it on a footing with other courses. We are offering to qualified 
freshmen and to all undergraduates, talented and otherwise, the 
opportunity of working at their creative interests throughout 
their college years, under the expert supervision of artists and 
with all the resources of the various departments at their dis- 
posal. Distinguished men in the world of art, music, literature 
and allied fields are invited to give lectures, to criticize work in 
progress and to join in informal discussion with the students. 
Trips are arranged to galleries and other centers of interest to 
enrich and broaden the curriculum and bring the student into 
immediate contact with contemporary activity in the various 
fields. Periodically exhibitions of painting and sculpture by 
undergraduates, concerts by the orchestra which may render 
student compositions, and readings or publication cf literary 
productions bring the work of the program to the rest of the 
campus. 


DRAWING AND PAINTING 


The work in drawing and painting is under the direction of 
James E. Davis, a skillful and original artist who is at the same 
time a discerning and stimulating critic. He is assisted by Alden 
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Wicks. This work is initiated in freshman year as two full 
eredit courses in the fundamentals of graphic expression, and is 
intended primarily for beginners. It is open to all freshmen 
and to as many upperclassmen as can be accommodated. The 
course attempts to present some of the principal problems in. 
volved, the tools employed, and the various methods of solutions 
an making a picture. The basic point stressed is that drawing 
and painting, like writing, is one of the great means of human 
communication, that its purpose is to convey an idea rather than 
to copy or imitate, and that, as in any other form of expression, 
discipline is a necessary factor. 

In the courses in the history of art the student may learn to 
‘‘read’’ pictures and drawings and discover that some of the 
great personalities in the history of culture expressed themselves 
and their ideas, not in words, but in lines, colors, form. The 
drawing and painting courses encourage him to organize his own 
ideas directly in those terms. He may also find that it requires 
a coordination of mental, manual and emotional faculties which 
is of real educational value and should give him a more healthy 
respect for the painter who has become an artist. To this end 
the courses stress the analysis, but not the copying of various 
styles of painting to see how previous problems were solved; 
observations from nature to train the eye to see and understand 
what it sees; development and stimulation of the imagination 
and memory ; and finally practice in handling the various media. 
Once acquainted with the problems involved and trained to 
solve his own problems of pictorial communication and expres- 
sion in an honest and clear way, the student will be free to 
develop his own creative ability if he has any, his own technique, 
his own style and to express his own ideas. 

The second year courses are open to those who have completed 
the first year’s work and have sufficient interest and ability to 
continue. The courses carry on the work begun the preceding 
year with more concentration, more interesting and extended 
problems, and a greater variety of media. 

Advanced students who have successfully come through their 
apprenticeship in the above courses or who as entering freshmen 
proved sufficiently experienced, form a smaller group to work in 
the Free Studio. Each student in free to initiate and carry out 
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his own projects with a criticism by Professor Davis one morning 
a week. One evening a week is devoted to drawing from the 
model, both portrait and figure. Prominent painters are occa- 
sionally invited to talk informally with this group. Unlike the 
courses, the Free Studio offers no credit on the assumption that 
by the time the student is ready for it, his interest will be strong 
enough to keep him working without benefit of credit. 

During the past year the Free Studio group has produced 
excellent work, in oils, water colors and various graphic media, 
some of which shows a high degree of originality and imagina- 
tion. Among the students in the courses this past year there is 
a promising number of gifted men whose interest is keen and who 
will join the Free Studio next year. 















SCULPTURE 


The program in sculpture was introduced this year and has 
evoked much interest under the stimulating direction of Mr. 
Joseph Brown. Like his distinguished friend and master, the 
late Tait McKenzie, Mr. Brown possesses an enthusiastic interest 
in physical education as well as in art. His work as instructor 
in sculpture and instructor in boxing go hand in hand. This 
direct personal bond between art and sport has already served 
as an important contact with a large number of students of all 
types and interests. Of the thirty-six men who have been work- 
ing in sculpture this year, the majority had no previous experi- 
ence in modeling, but became interested either through this con- 
tact or through their friends. Many of them, by the end of the 
year were turning out competent and interesting work, and have 
discovered for themselves an interest which if continued will 
enrich the rest of their lives. 

Mr. Brown has found that the best results are attained by hav- 
ing both beginners and advanced students work together. The 
dicsussions range more freely over a wider variety of subjects 
and the students can learn more from each other as they work 
and receive criticism. Any student who is interested merely in 
appreciating sculpture or who might be reticent in trying him- 
self is invited to attend the meetings where he can listen to gen- 
eral discussions, individual criticisms and ask questions. 

The work in sculpture starts with the fundamentals of model- 
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ing in clay from the model, both portrait and figure. The em. 
phasis is on the underlying structure of the form which must be 
mastered before more elaborate problems can be undertaken, 
The students are then shown the various techniques of casting 
and plaster, and with the help of Mr. Brown proceed to cast what 
they have done in clay. This year a trip was made to a New 
York bronze foundry to study methods of casting in metal, and 
another to the Metropolitan Museum. 

Next year the students who have successfully passed through 
the preliminary steps will be able to experiment with more fully 
developed structural problems of large compositions and cutting 
in stone. Although we have been hampered by lack of studio 
space so that much of the casting has had to be done in the cellar 
of Joseph Henry House, the interest in sculpture has been keen 
and some of the best work has come from the most unexpected 
sources. Aesthete and athlete find that they have much in con- 
mon and that this business of artistic creation demands a healthy 
respect, and by its very nature is its own reward. 


CREATIVE AND RE-CREATIVE Music 


Music stands apart from the other arts in that it must be 
‘twice created.’’ First, the composer, the actual creator, must 
construct in his mind a form and pattern of sound and rhythm 
which he notes down in abstract symbols. Then from these sym- 
bols the singer or player—the re-creator—interprets the abstract 
in terms of actual harmony and instruments. 

Thus the work of the Creative Arts Program in Music at 
Princeton is two-fold. Along with the regular departmental 
courses in harmony and composition there is a special weekly 
meeting of student composers under the supervision of Mr. Roger 
Sessions, one of America’s foremost composers, and Mr. Babbitt, 
his assistant. During the year there are performances and 
criticisms of the works composed. 

It must be remembered that the art of writing music is the 
most rigorously disciplined of all the arts and requires the most 
concentrated and thorough training. Consequently, the progress 
that can be accomplished by the relative beginner in four brief 
years of the many divided interests of college life is relatively 
smaller than in the other arts, and the number of students cap- 
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able of writing performable compositions more restricted. The 
opportunity for such preliminary training has now been made 
fully available to the talented student. 

Because of the necessity of re-creating music, much of the 
work carried on at Princeton has to do with this re-creative side. 
The University Orchestra, this year under the new advantages 
made available by the program, has accomplished significant re- 
sults. It has been given professional coaching and has been 
supported in giving public performances assisted by players from 
the town and from other institutions. In the three public con- 
certs given this year, the Orchestra has presented excellent pro- 
grams and has received very favorable and enthusiastic criticism. 
These activities are closely knit with the whole musical life of 
Princeton, which has grown and developed with amazing strides 
during the last few years under the influence of Professor Roy D. 
Welch. 

CREATIVE WRITING 

Cne of the most important fields of artistic expression which 
the Creative Arts Program now opens to incoming freshmen is 
Creative Writing. Allen Tate, the poet and critic, was ap- 
pointed Resident Fellow and has started our program under 
highly favorable auspices. Instead of taking the regular five 
courses required of all underclassmen, freshmen who are en- 
rolled in creative writing are allowed to drop one of their regular 
courses and pursue a four-course plan so long as the Resident 
Fellow is satisfied with their work. It is Mr. Tate’s contention 
that, granting the impossibility of teaching anybody to write 
literature, much can be done towards making it possible for stu- 
dents to teach themselves. The work has proceeded on this 
basis. 

The group of freshman writers was this year limited to twenty- 
three men, all of whom had shown particular proficiency and 
interest in writing. These were divided into four smaller groups, 
each meeting once a week. Attendance at these meetings was 
voluntary, and was remarkably good; the largest number of 
“‘euts’’ taken by any one student in the two terms was three. 
Every two weeks the entire group dined together at the Fresh- 
man Dining Hall with a general discussion afterwards, led by 
Mr. Tate. 
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If a student wishes to teach himself to be a poet he has to find 
out what a poem is. For this reason the creative group this year 
is also a group of intensive readers—but readers who read as 
writers. They try to find out what words can do, and read 
certain poems, stories and novels, not for historical information 
but to see whether they can find flaws in the way they are written. 
They read a poem as if they were writing it. It becomes a prac. 
tical problem which is the first kind of problem which confronts 
the imaginative writer. 

The sophomore and upperclass groups will do less reading 
with the Resident Fellow and more writing by themselves. It 
is assumed that they are further advanced in teaching themselves 
how to write. There will be no scheduled group meetings for 
sophomores. Each member will meet the director privately 
every two weeks to discuss his problems. At the beginning of 
the college year he will present for approval his plans for writing 
for the entire year, and he will be required, if he is interested in 
prose, to write about twenty thousand words in the course of the 
two terms. If his main interest is verse the quantitative stand- 
ard cannot be so rigidly applied but it will be a factor. The 
upperclass groups will meet informally five or six times a year 
for readings and criticisms of their work. 

It will be seen that though we have not wished to exclude 
sophomores and upperclassmen from the benefits of the program 
in its first year, our attention has been particularly concentrated 
upon freshmen. Our program is experimental and we are 
anxious to discover what the results of these opportunities will 
be, particularly upon undergraduates who have profited by them 
for four years. This means that the work of our program will 
be cumulative. Next year, for instance, we are appointing as 
associate in creative arts the poet and critic, Richard P. Black- 
mur, to assist Mr. Tate since his work will be extended to both 
freshmen and sophomores. For that reason the total cost of 
administering our program in its first year was less than the 
average allowed us for each of the five years. We are planning 
the program so as to expend the total grant to best advantage 
over a five-year period. Our first year’s experience has more 
than fulfilled our expectations and we believe that the program 
so generously supported by the Carnegie Corporation will prove 
to be a highly significant addition to our University program. 
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AESTHETIC ORCHESTRATION AT WEST VIRGINIA 
STATE COLLEGE 


JOHN F. MATHEUS 
HeaD, DEPARTMENT ROMANCE LANGUAGES, WEST VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE 


ANY analysis of the curricular offerings of the West Virginia 
State College must include institutional attempts to form 


and to correct taste and manners. The school seeks to turn out 
students who are ‘‘aesthetically orchestrated,’’ motivated into 
paths of thought and action which conform to patterns of the 
higher levels of civilization. 

Based on the solid axiom that knowledge begets appreciation, 
the college organized in the fall of 1938 the Arts Survey Course. 
It is a two-semester study designed to give a review of the funda- 
mental facts, ideas and personalities of the fine and applied arts 
as background for their appreciation and for the understanding 
of the aesthetic and ethical import of civilization. 

The student is oriented in the welding of the fine and practical 
arts, the latter as basis for understanding and appreciation. It 
is more than a humanities course, adding theory and technique. 

Courses offered by the Department of Music and Art, especially 
those dealing with the history of the fields and the teaching of 
appreciation, continue the primary work of the general arts sur- 
vey. The Music Department is fortunate in having secured from 
the Carnegie Music Corporation their famous set of Victrola rec- 
ords, books and musical scores with a recording machine and 
speaker. Aided by the sponsorship of the Association of Ameri- 
ean Colleges the Music Department also promotes an outstanding 
annual artist-recital series, which has extended its influence to 
the whole Kanawha Valley community. The list of artists in- 
clude: Harold Bauer, Egon Petri, Josef Lhevinne, Marian Ander- 
son, Zlatko Balokovic, Dorothy Maynor, Roland Hayes, Julian 
De Gray of Bennington College, Bruce Simonds of Yale, Profes- 
sor Frank R. Stratton of Massachusetts State College, the Don 
Cossack chorus, the Stradivarius Quartet and others. 

The A Cappella choir, besides giving its forty-odd members 
opportunity to broadcast over station WCHS, Charleston, West 
Virginia, makes an annual tour. Last year they sang in the Ford 
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Chapel, Dearborn, Michigan. The West Virginia State College 
Strings also broadcast chamber music concerts and tour West 
Virginia and neighboring states. The Men’s Glee Club, the 
Girls’ Sextet, the College Band and Orchestra extend opportu- 
nity to capitalize students’ native interest and ability in music, 

The Art Department has sponsored an exhibition of Haitian 
paintings by the Chicago artist, William Edouard Scott, supple- 
mented by expository lectures by the artist himself, as well as 
display of sepia and hand colored reproductions of religious 
paintings, donated by the St. Anthony’s Guild of the Franciscan 
Monastery of Paterson, New Jersey. 

The modern language clubs, Die Deutsche Gesellschaft, El 
Circulo Espanol, Le Cercle Francais, engage in activities which 
have a strong aesthetic side. The German Club, for example, 
held a Lieder recital, when famous German lyrics set to still 
more famous melodies were interpreted by Mrs. Gertrude 
Glesinger, Viennese soprano. The Spanish Circle gave a dance- 
lecture recital, illustrating the rhythm and grace of Spanish 
choreography. On Pan American Day, a special pageant of 
Latin-American flags was climaxed by an address by Professor 
Alexander Marchant of Johns Hopkins University, an expert in 
Brazilian affairs. The Spanish group has also presented Dr. 
Richard Pattee, assistant director of the Division of Cultural 
Relations, Latin-American Republics, Department of State. An 
exhibition of Hispanic-American drawings loaned the College 
through the Pan American Union and Senora Concha Romero 
James, Chief of the Division of Intellectual Cooperation, 
attracted much interest and inquiry. 

The French Circle has presented to the school and the public 
M. Elie Lescot, Minister of Haiti to the United States, and M. 
Antoine Bervin, a representative of the Haitian government, 
whose presence and cosmopolitan culture were stimulating. In 
the annual oratorical contest in the French language, with its 
formal setting and stress on the social amenities, this organization 
engenders a more elevated tone to those who voluntarily come to 
hear and see. 

All three clubs present foreign language talkies and legitimate 
plays. 

The dramatic work done in the college is also fertile soil for 
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the development and improvement of a non-existent or immature 
student insight into drama. Both for the students who partici- 
pate as actors and producers and those who hear and see, the 
experience is enriching. 

An annual drama tournament is challenging to student taste. 
During the summer session a Little Theater offers laboratory 
training in play production with a classical and modern reper- 
tory under expert guidance for those students who find in drama 
something more than three hours’ credit. 

Aside from departmental films the college conducts a weekly 
showing of the better talkies. 

The library is an abundant stimulant of aesthetic forces. An 
experiment, started last year, in establishing a ‘‘Browsing Room’’ 
apart from the main library has been productive of much desire 
to read, especially popular fiction, biography and art. 

Last year the third annual West Virginia Scholastic Press con- 
ference, sponsored by the staff in college journalism, presented 
Langston Hughes, eminent poet and author, whose reading of his 
poems and discussion of his art were enthusiastically received. 
Other notables, as George Schuyler, columnist and free lance 
writer, and Zora Neale Hurston, author and anthropologist, a 
guest of the Book Fair, gave the weight of success to moulding 
student mind and taste. 

The Department of Home Economies with its practical teach- 
ing in home decoration and personal adornment, with its fashion 
parades, formal dinners and general beautification, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture with emphasis upon artistic home exteriors 
and the holding of an annual flower show in collaboration with 
a local civic club, must not be omitted from aesthete assets. 

The broadening influence of the international debates held at 
the college since 1930 cannot be over-rated. The contact and 
interchange of ideas with college men from Oxford, Cambridge, 
Dublin, Edinburgh, Sydney University, New South Wales and 
Melbourne University, Victoria, Australia, leave a deeply bene- 
ficial impression. 

The purchase of public radios for the dormitories has been a 
step toward engendering good taste in selecting a radio program. 
While any sort of arbitrary coercion in listening to the broad- 
casting of music, drama or what not, would defeat the objective, 
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a long range drive for the general aesthetic view will improve 
the educational value of programs selected. 

Certain activities radiate from the Department of Counselor 
for students for improvement in the finer discernment of tastes, 
The matrons of two of the girls’ dormitories have fostered a 
‘*Book Lovers’ Club’’ which meets twice a month. There is the 
‘‘Charm Club’’ among the young women which promotes a sense 
of fitness in dress, in public manners, use of the voice and other 
civilities. ‘‘The Savoir Faire Club,’’ meeting monthly, is healthy 
propaganda for etiquette. ‘‘The Abundant Life Series,’’ in- 
augurated in 1938-39, are Sunday afternoon forum sessions 
devoted to talks on the fine arts. 

The Book Fair, initiated and managed by the Counselor for 
students, opens eyes to the fascination which holds the bibliophile. 

The annual Christmas Festival, in which all dormitories par- 
ticipate, teaches community cooperation in embellishment. 

Aside from their ethical import an experimental series of 
denominational Sunday church services have definitely an 
aesthetic side. 

Thus the college transforms thought into action in its concern 
for the aesthetic development of the students. Many problems 
are entailed, for in the very nature of dealing with spiritual 
values and psychic fixations and their manifestations on a physi- 
eal plane, the method becomes increasingly difficult as the 
approach is subtle and not dogmatic. 
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THE REPRESENTATION OF COLLEGES IN GRADUATE 
AND PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


B. W. KUNKEL 
PROFESSOR OF BIOLOGY, LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


THE question of the role of the colleges in training leaders in 

these troublous times is coming much to the fore. The col- 
leges are coming in for a large amount of adverse criticism indi- 
cating a certain dissatisfaction on the part of the general public 
with the return which the colleges are making for the stupendous 
amounts invested in them. At the same time the business world 
seems to be regarding the college degree more and more of a 
necessity for the young person seeking employment even in those 
positions which make a relatively small demand on the intellectual 
powers. Are the colleges turning out young people of vision with 
ideas which make for a more abundant life or are they turning 
out young people who ‘‘know the right people’’ and know how to 
wear their clothes and get on with their fellows? The values of 
the various phases of college life must be appraised with ever 
increasing care with the diminishing returns which the invested 
funds of the college are yielding. We must look at the product 
of the college with greater care than ever before in order to arrive 
at a more definite knowledge of what the colleges are actually 
accomplishing. It is only in this way that we can arrive at an 
adequate answer to those who question the justification of the 
enormous cost of the higher institutions of learning. 

It is an exceedingly difficult matter to measure the value of a 
college objectively. There are many imponderables involved and 
the method of experimentation is obviously out of the question. 
We are not able to tell what Tom Brown would have amounted to 
had he not gone to Rugby nor what Richard Roe would have 
accomplished in life had he gone to Harvard instead of to his 
father’s office after graduating from high school. The question 
may be approached from the statistical point of view and we may 
compare the product of the various colleges in order to get some 
idea of the leadership of those who have had the advantages 
afforded by this or that college. 
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We may look into the positions of leadership attained by the 
alumni of the various colleges and obtain certain indices of the 
number of leaders on the basis of total number of alumni. Presi- 
dent Prentice of Rose Polytechnic Institute and the present 
author recently published a study of the colleges represented in 
Who’s Who. This list of leaders has its limitations to be sure 
but it is probably as satisfactory a criterion of accomplishment 
as is available. Since, however, there is a considerable lag be- 
tween graduation and inclusion in Who’s Who, such a study 
measures more accurately the past accomplishment of the college 
than the current educational accomplishment. 

The present study of the academic history of students pur- 
suing advanced studies in certain types of professional and gradu- 
ate schools is an effort to evaluate in objective terms the work 
which is being accomplished by liberal arts colleges and engineer- 
ing schools of the United States. Similar studies were made some 
years ago by the author and published in SCHOOL AND SOCI- 
ETY for Dec. 22, 1923, and March 15, 1932, but the figures are 
not entirely comparable in these successive studies because of the 
incompleteness of the earlier figures as well as on account of the 
disorganization of higher education occasioned by World War I. 

In the first study referred to above, the almae matres of 13,612 
graduate and professional schools students were ascertained. 
These represented 13.4 per cent of the undergraduate enrolment 
of the institutions from which they were drawn at the time. In 
the second study 18,837 graduate and professional students repre- 
senting 14 per cent of the undergraduate enrolment formed the 
basis of the study; and in the present study, 54,076 postgraduate 
students representing colleges whose undergraduate enrolment 
totals 360,317 have been classified according to their undergradu- 
ate colleges. At this time, therefore, almost exactly 15 per cent 
of the undergraduate enrolment appears to be doing postgradu- 
ate work in schools of medicine, law, theology, and graduate de- 
partments. Of these 54,076 students, 11,212 are in medical 
schools, 8,015 in law schools, 3,242 in theological schools and 31,607 
in graduate schools. 

As a basis for the present study, all the members of the Associa- 
tion of American Medical Colleges, the Association of American 
Law Schools, the Association of American Theological Schools and 
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85 graduate schools of the larger universities were canvassed. 
None of the Canadian schools, however, were included in the can- 
yass, 80 that besides the 85 graduate departments, there were 90 
law schools, 73 medical schools and 67 theological schools from 
which information was sought. Data were obtained, however, 
from only 57 graduate schools, 48 law schools, 52 medical schools 
and 47 theological schools. About 64 per cent of the institutions 
were able to furnish the data desired. 

In attempting to arrive at an objective measure of the work 
which the undergraduate schools are accomplishing, the relative 
number of alumni who are disposed to continue their formal edu- 
cation in the traditional postgraduate schools is set forth at this 
time with some degree of assurance. To a considerable degree 
there seems to be fairly close agreement between the relative 
numbers of alumni of a particular institution and the general 
popular rating of the same. It is realized, of course, that the 
liberal arts colleges have other functions to perform besides that 
of furnishing candidates for the learned professions but the intel- 
lectual vitality of the undergraduate body is probably fairly 
closely correlated with the number of students who continue to 
the higher institutions. Although there may be only 15 per cent 
of the undergraduate enrolment involved, this group is of the 
utmost importance in maintaining our complex civilization at the 
present time. They are not only the intellectual leaders but the 
technical leaders whose investigations and controls are essential 
for a large part of the work of the world today. The liberal arts 
colleges were established in the early days in this country ex- 
pressly for the education of young men for spiritual leadership in 
the Christian ministry. As late as the beginning of the present 
century the professions of law and medicine were generally 
entered without the necessity of four years in the liberal arts 
college before entering the professional schools. Only in rela- 
tively recent years has the preparation of young men and women 
for medicine, law and teaching in the higher institutions of learn- 
ing and for research in industry become an important function 
of these institutions. The president of a liberal arts college some 
years ago expressed the idea that if these institutions did nothing 
else than separate those who were capable of entering the learned 
professions from those who were not capable, he thought the 
liberal arts college would justify its existence. 
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Whether the social value of a college can be expressed by a 
numerical ratio may be seriously questioned by many. There may 
be too many imponderables involved. But whether numerical 
indices such as these here presented are significant in establishing 
the value of an institution or not, it would seem that they have 
some value in themselves in setting forth what a particular insti- 
tution is doing in a limited field in comparison with its rivals, 
It is good for an institution no less than for an individual to see 
itself as others see it and free from the very natural bias with 
which alma mater is very properly viewed by her sons and 
daughters. 

The limitations of this study are only too well recognized by 
the author. The data are not as complete as might be desired. 
No attempt has been made to gather data from graduate schools 
of many kinds which are just as worthy of being included as the 
traditional departments selected. In recent years there has been 
a very great increase in graduate schools of architecture, business 
administration, education, journalism, dentistry, forestry, etc., 
which would without doubt, if they were included, raise the per- 
centage of students in the professional schools very much above 
the 15 per cent established by this study. An unfortunate defect 
of the data arises from the failure of over a third of the institu- 
tions importuned to furnish the material needed for this study. 
This, of course, affects adversely the representatives of the under- 
graduate department of the university which naturally feeds its 
graduates especially into its own professional schools. Thus, no 
figures were obtainable from the Universities of Illinois and North 
Carolina and the only figures obtained of the representation of 
undergraduate colleges in the University of Chicago and the Uni- 
versity of Texas were from the commencement programs of the 
year and relate only to the recipients of the higher degrees. 

No account has been taken in this study of the graduates who 
fail to attain their advanced degrees and who fail to enter the 
professions at which they aimed. Furthermore, no effort has been 
made to differentiate between the superior and mediocre students 
of the different colleges or between the more exacting and the less 
exacting professional schools. The ability of the students of the 
different undergraduate colleges varies fairly widely and many 
students qualify for admission to certain graduate and profes- 
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sional schools who would be rejected by others. It would not be 
appropriate to judge the schools without a very elaborate exami- 
nation of their records and an intimate knowledge of their 
traditions. 

The alumni of some 337 different liberal arts colleges and tech- 
nical schools have been classified according to the graduate and 
professional schools which they are now attending. For the sake 
of economy it is not possible to publish the entire list. The num- 
bers of alumni of some institutions pursuing more advanced 
studies is trifling and there has been some ambiguity in regard 
to the names of institutions published in the lists of students of 
the graduate schools. These latter have been omitted. 

The institutions, whose graduates at present enrolled in the 
four types of graduate and professional schools studied include 
more than 400, are as follows: California (Berkeley) 2525, Stan- 
ford 1688, Ohio State 1645, Harvard 1503, Michigan 1345, Minne- 
sota 1271, New York University 1046, Pennsylvania 980, Yale 
959, Columbia 859, Northwestern 815, California (Los Angeles) 
777, Cornell 774, Wisconsin 773, College of the City of New 
York 758, Indiana 729, Western Reserve 681, Syracuse 671, Mis- 
souri 666, Iowa 665, Princeton 639, Kansas 542, Dartmouth 461, 
and University of Washington 408. 

The institutions which have two hundred to four hundred rep- 
resentatives in the higher schools are as follows: Temple 377, 
Utah 368, Duke 353, Pennsylvania State College 342, Ohio Uni- 
versity 341, Nebraska 338, Oberlin 334, Brown 320, Pittsburgh 
320,* Washington (Mo.) 309, Virginia 302, Boston College 295,* 
Johns Hopkins 278, Hunter 267, Rochester 257, Boston Univer- 
sity 252, Ohio Wesleyan 251, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology 249, Notre Dame 243,* Miami (Ohio) 238, Holy Cross 
234,* Southern Methodist 232, Amherst 224, Southern California 
224,* Brooklyn College 221, Tufts 221, Emory 218, Alabama 215, 
DePauw 215, Wayne 208, Oklahoma 205 and North Carolina 200.* 

The following colleges are represented in the graduate and pro- 
fessional schools by 125 to 195 graduates: Wooster 195, West Vir- 
ginia 193,* Colorado University 190, Oregon 185, Vanderbilt 184, 
Williams 183, Smith 180, Wellesley 180, Wesleyan 177, Rutgers 


*Numbers thus marked are considerably smaller than they should be 
because of inadequate returns. 
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170, South Carolina 168, Swarthmore 168, Creighton 168,* Rad. 
celiffe 165, Michigan State College 163, Muskingum 155, Franklin 
& Marshall 154, Barnard 153, Wittenberg 151, Muhlenberg 151, 
Denison 151, Lafayette 151, Tennessee 149, Vassar 149, Davidson 
147, George Washington 146, Mount Holyoke 145, Georgia 141,* 
Haverford 141, Stevens 141, Union (N. Y.) 140, Villanova 139,* 
Kent State College 138, Bowdoin 137, Idaho 135, Purdue 132,* 
and Kentucky 130.* 

The following colleges are represented by from 100 to 125 
alumni: Richmond 123, California Institute of Technology 122, 
Iowa State College 122, Maine 121, Montana 120, Manhattan 120,* 
Massachusetts State College 118, Otterbein 118, Pomona 116, 
Washington & Lee 115, Bucknell 115, Hamilton 113, Oregon State 
College 112, St. Olaf 110, Gettysburg 109, Washington & Jeffer- 
son 109, Florida 106, Bryn Mawr 106, Ursinus 106, Allegheny 
106, Carlton 105, Maryville 103, Lehigh 102, Baldwin-Wallace 
102, Bates 102, Trinity (Conn.) 102, Dickinson 101,* Hope 101, 
and Mount Union 101. 

An examination of the colleges which furnish representatives 
to the different types of higher schools discloses certain interest- 
ing trends in the individual liberal arts departments. Thus the 
institutions which are represented by more than one hundred 
alumni in the medical schools are as follows: California (Berke- 
ley) 341, Harvard 340, New York University 308, Columbia 302, 
Michigan 273, Stanford 259, Indiana 257, Pennsylvania 241, Yale 
233, Cornell 185, Dartmouth 169, Pittsburgh 168, Northwestern 
165, Princeton 159, Kansas 147, University of Washington 138, 
Alabama 133, Duke 128, Fordham 123, Tufts 115, Syracuse 111 
and Vanderbilt 102. 

The undergraduate colleges which have 100 or more alumni in 
the law schools are as follows: Harvard 472, New York Univer- 
sity 360, Yale 354, Michigan 311, Fordham 261, Princeton 252, 
College of the City of New York 240, Pennsylvania 208, Colum- 
bia 188, Cornell 184, Boston College 170, Stanford 163, Dart- 
mouth 150, Georgetown 144, California (Berkeley) 127, Holy 
Cross 122, Southern California 106 and Notre Dame 101. 

The institutions which furnish the largest number of candi- 
dates for the ministry are the following: Boston University 94, 
Davidson 74, Temple 68, Muhlenberg 60, Asbury 59, Maryville 
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45, North Central (Ill.) 45, Yale 43, Wheaton (Ill.) 41, Emory 40, 
Harvard 40, Wooster 40, Nebraska Wesleyan 38, Hope 36, Ohio 
Wesleyan 33, Transylvania 32, Wittenberg 31 and Syracuse 30. 
Had the Roman Catholic Seminaries been included in the gradu- 
ate schools investigated there would probably have been some of 
the larger Roman Catholic colleges included. 

The institutions which have furnished the largest number of 
alumni to the graduate schools are to a great extent the same as 
those which have furnished the largest total for the various types 
of higher institutions. Unfortunately the returns from the grad- 
uate schools are less complete than was desired, for such institu- 
tions as the University of Illinois could not furnish the data 
required and the important graduate departments of the Uni- 
versity of Texas and Chicago could furnish the undergraduate 
colleges only of the recipients of the higher degrees of the current 
year. These institutions probably should be included in the fol- 
lowing list: California (Berkeley) 2014, Ohio State 1519, Stan- 
ford 1253, Michigan 722, Chicago 717,* Harvard 649, California 
(Los Angeles) 634, Wisconsin 597, Missouri 543, Northwestern 
509, Pennsylvania 504, Western Reserve 500, Syracuse 458, Col- 
lege of the City of New York 404, Cornell 379, Indiana 376, 
Kansas 344, Columbia 332 and Yale 322. 

The gross figures just given, of course, depend very largely 
upon the size of the undergraduate bodies from which the gradu- 
ate students are drawn. There are, however, several other fac- 
tors which determine the extent to which undergraduates con- 
tinue their formal education after they have obtained their first 
college degrees. Certainly the native ability of the students, their 
home backgrounds, the communities from which they come, the 
infectious enthusiasm of teachers for scholarly achievement, the 
encouragement of scholarly work in the class room, the method 
of presentation of the subject matter, possibly the course of study 
itself, all play a part. But regardless of the number of factors 
involved, a study like the present one indicates large differences 
between the individual colleges with respect to the extent to 
which they supply candidates for the learned professions. 

In order to make it possible to compare the effectiveness of 
institutions of different sizes in furnishing candidates for the 
learned professions it has been found desirable to express the 
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number of alumni enrolled in the graduate and professional 
schools as a percentage of the undergraduate enrolment of the 
several institutions. 

There is a good deal of difference displayed by the different 
undergraduate colleges in respect to the relative numbers of stu- 
dents who aim to enter the various professions. On the basis of 
the total number of undergraduates, Columbia sends the largest 
percentage of students to the medical schools, namely 17.4. There 
are 35 colleges which have enrolled in medical schools a number 
of alumni equal to 5 per cent or more of their total enrolment, 
The institutions are as follows: Johns Hopkins 13.1, Haverford 
12.2, Oregon 11.8, Tufts 11.5, Temple 11.2, Indiana 9.7, Hampden 
Sydney 9.2, Harvard 9.0, Villanova 9.0, Emory 8.9, Union (N. Y) 
8.7, Muhlenberg 8.6, St. Peter’s (N. J) 8.2, Vanderbilt 8.1, Hamil- 
ton 7.9, Bowdoin 7.6, Pennsylvania 7.5, Washington & Jefferson 
7.4, Yale 7.3, Stanford 7.3, Holy Cross 7.0, Ursinus 7.0, Amherst 
6.8, Charleston 6.7, Princeton 6.5, Cornell 6.1, Wesleyan 5.8, Wil- 
liams 5.8, Northwestern 5.5, Lafayette 5.4, Allegheny 53, 
Creighton 5.3, Kansas 5.0 and Pittsburgh 5.0. 

The twenty-eight undergraduate institutions which are repre 
sented in the law schools by at least 3.6 per cent of their enrol- 
ment are as follows: Georgetown 21.2, Harvard 12.8, Temple 11.8, 
Yale 11.0, Columbia 10.9, Princeton 10.3, Holy Cross 9.9, Amherst 
8.5, Haverford 8.3, Washington & Lee 7.8, Johns Hopkins 7.2, 
Williams 6.8, Pennsylvania 6.5, Fordham 6.4, South Carolina 
6.2, Cornell 6.1, Wesleyan 6.0, Notre Dame 5.5, Southern Cali- 
fornia 5.0, Maryland 4.9, Mississippi 4.7, Western Reserve 4.7, 
Stanford 4.6, Michigan 4.6, New York University 4.2, Lafayette 
4.1, Manhattan 3.8 and Oregon 3.6. 

There are thirty-one colleges which furnish at least 4 per cent 
of their undergraduate enrolment to the schools of theology. It 
must be noted, however, that this does not include any of the 
Roman Catholic colleges which doubtless furnish considerable 
numbers of students to the Catholic seminaries from which no 
figures have been obtained. The colleges with their percentages 
are as follows: Drew 12.7, Muhlenberg 12.0, Davidson 1111, 
Temple 9.0, Boston University 8.8, Nebraska Wesleyan 8.4, 
Gettysburg 7.7, Hampden Sydney 7.3, Hope 7.1, North Central 
(Ill.) 7.0, Albright 6.8, Bard 6.3, Iowa Wesleyan 5.9, Wagner 5.9, 
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Bridgewater 5.7, Transylvania 5.7, Maryville 5.6, Baker 5.5, Wof- 
ford 5.8, Randolph-Macon 5.3, Lebanon Valley 5.2, Whitworth 
5.1, Park 4.8, Hobart 4.8, Otterbein 4.5, Juniata 4.4, Dickinson 4.3, 
Lynchburg 4.2, Morningside 4.2, Wooster 4.0 and Heidleberg 4.0. 

There are thirty-six undergraduate colleges which furnish to 
the graduate schools at least 12 per cent of their enrolment. 
These institutions together with their percentages are as follows: 
Stanford 35.6, Ohio State 32.8, Western Reserve 26.3, Stevens 
24.5, Kent State 22.3, Otterbein 22.2, Haverford 20.8, Missouri 
20.6, Columbia 19.6, Syracuse 19.3, Clark 19.1, Radcliffe 19.0, 
California (Berkeley) 18.4, California Institute of Technology 
18.3, Northwestern 17.9, Temple 17.9, Harvard 17.9, Oberlin 17.5, 
Swarthmore 16.9, Ohio University 16.8, Heidelberg 16.2, Muskin- 
gum 15.8, Pennsylvania 15.8, Miami (Ohio) 15.6, Bryn Mawr 
14.3, Indiana 14.2, Rochester 13.7, Minnesota 13.2, Brown 13.1, 
Cornell 13.0, Barnard 12.9, Hiram 12.7, Wooster 12.6, Iowa 12.4, 
Kansas 12.3 and Chicago 12.2.* 

The undergraduate colleges which furnish the highest percent- 
age of their undergraduate liberal arts and engineering schools 
to the graduate and professional schools collectively are as fol- 
lows: Temple 49.8, Columbia 49.6, Stanford 47.6, Haverford 45.7, 
Harvard 40.7, Western Reserve 35.5, Ohio State 35.1, Johns Hop- 
kins 30.7, Pennsylvania 30.4, Muhlenberg 30.1, Yale 29.8, Otter- 
bein 28.2, Clark 27.8, Oregon 27.7, Indiana 27.3, Northwestern 
27.1, Princeton 26.1, Amherst 25.6, Hamilton 25.6, Hampden 
Sydney 25.6, Cornell 25.5, Stevens 25.2, Swarthmore 24.8, Oberlin 
24.7, Missouri 24.6, Wesleyan 24.0, Kent State College 23.9, Bos- 
ton University 23.7, California (Berkeley) 23.5, Heidelberg 23.4, 
Brown 23.1, Tufts 22.2, Williams 22.2, Davidson 22.1, Bowdoin 
21.4, Washington (Missouri) 21.3, Drew 21.2, Miami (Ohio) 21.2, 
Rochester 21.1, Muskingum 20.2, California Institute of Technol- 
ogy 20.1, Emory 20.1, Radcliffe 20.0 and Randolph-Macon 20.0. 

The measure of efficiency of the colleges in supplying candi- 
dates for the learned professions which is obtained by simply 
dividing the representation of alumni in the graduate schools by 
the total enrolment of students in the liberal arts and engineering 
departments has been criticised by some of my colleagues because 
of certain important factors which play a part in the determina- 
tion of the numbers of alumni who continue their formal educa- 
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tion in the higher institutions which are not taken into account in 
determining the index used above. Two important factors are 
regarded in the indices presented in Table I. These are the num. 
ber of men and women included in the undergraduate schools and 
the number of technical students in the engineering schools, 
With our present social organization, it is clear that the under. 
graduate college is the terminal educational institution for more 
women than men and for more engineers than for those expecting 
to enter the professions of medicine, law, theology and teaching 
in secondary schools and colleges. In order to take these factors 
into account it has been necessary to devise an ‘‘adjusted’’ enrol- 
ment of the undergraduate departments upon which to base the 
percentage of representatives in the higher institutions. 

This adjusted enrolment was arrived at in the following way. 
From the data available, a group of 38 exclusively men’s colleges 
having an aggregate enrolment of 30,385 was found to have a 
representation of 5,195 graduates in professional schools. This 
gives an index for these institutions of 17 per cent. A group of 21 
exclusively women’s colleges having an enrolment of 22,868 was 
found to be represented by 1,593 graduates in the professional 
schools. Thus the women’s colleges have an index of 7 per cent. 
Nine engineering schools having an aggregate enrolment of 10,043 
had a total representation of 498 graduates in professional 
schools, or 5 per cent of their total enrolment. Since the men of 
liberal arts colleges find their way to graduate and professional 
schools 2.4 times as frequently as do the graduates of women’s 
colleges and 3.4 times as frequently as do the graduates of the 
engineering schools, to correct for these two factors, it would seem 
to be fair to add to the number of men in the undergraduate 
liberal arts school, the number of women divided by 2.4 and the 
number of engineering students divided by 3.4. This, then would 
give an adjusted enrolment on which to base the representation 
of the several undergraduate schools in the higher institutions. 
It was not possible, however, to ascertain the number of men and 
women respectively from the figures which were available for 
this study. It was necessary to introduce another calculation. It 
was assumed that if the exclusively masculine and the exclusively 
feminine departments of the university were subtracted from the 
total number of men and women respectively enrolled in the 
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entire institution, numbers would be obtained which might be 
assumed to represent the respective number of men and of women 
in the undergraduate liberal arts colleges or departments. 

It is fully realized this correction is only approximate. In 
many of the large co-educational institutions it has not been 
practical to take into account the number of women who pass 
from courses in home economics and social service to graduate 
schools nor has it been possible to differentiate in all cases between 
students in agriculture from those in engineering. It is fully 
realized that there may be circumstances within the college associ- 
ated with the enrolment of men and women in the undergraduate 
college which render the adjustments just referred to invalid to 
a certain extent for a particular college. At the same time, it is 
believed that the indices determined on the basis of the ‘‘ad- 
justed’’ enrolment give a more accurate picture of the compara- 
tive roles which the individual colleges are playing in proportion 
to their enrolment than does the number of graduates enrolled in 
the professional schools divided simply by the total undergradu- 
ate enrolment. 

The following colleges furnish students to the medical schools 
to the extent of at least 5.5 per cent of their ‘‘adjusted’’ under- 
graduate enrolment: Oregon 27.2, Creighton 21.9, Johns Hopkins 
20.8, Columbia 16.6, Temple 14.0, Tufts 13.9, Florida 12.2, Haver- 
ford 12.2, Indiana 12.0, Vanderbilt 10.9, Emory 10.5, Union 
(N. Y.) 10.2, Pennsylvania 10.1, Ursinus 9.8, Stanford 9.5, 
Charleston 9.5, Cornell 9.2, Hampden Sydney 9.2, Villanova 
9.1, Harvard 9.0, Muhlenberg 8.6, St. Peter’s (N. J.) 8.2, Bryn 
Mawr 7.9, Hamilton 7.9, Alabama 7.7, Yale 7.7, Bowdoin 7.6, 
Kansas 7.5, Washington & Jefferson 7.4, Pittsburgh 7.3, Alle- 
gheny 7.3, Dayton 7.2, Western Reserve 7.1, Dartmouth 7.1, 
Lafayette 7.1, Northwestern 7.1, Boston College 7.0, Holy Cross 
7.0, Syracuse 7.0, Cincinnati 7.0, Georgetown 6.9, Amherst 6.8, 
Fordham 6.8, Duke 6.7, Rutgers 6.7, South Dakota 6.6, Franklin 
& Marshall 6.6, Boston University 6.5, Princeton 6.5, Wagner 6.5, 
Westminster (Mo.) 6.5, Washington (Mo.) 6.4, Bard 6.3, Michigan 
6.3, North Dakota 5.9, Rochester 5.8, Wesleyan 5.8, Williams 5.8, 
Davidson 5.7, Mississippi 5.7, Nebraska Wesleyan 5.6 and New 
York University 5.6. 

The following undergraduate colleges have a representation of 
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alumni in the law schools on the basis of their ‘‘adjusted’’ enrol. 
ment to the extent of at least 4.5 per cent: Georgetown 21.2, 
Temple 14.6, Fordham 14.5, Harvard 12.8, Boston College 
12.7, Yale 11.7, Creighton 11.4, Johns Hopkins 11.4, Columbia 
10.3, Princeton 10.3, San Francisco 10.0, Holy Cross 9.9, Cor- 
nell 9.2, South Carolina 8.8, Pennsylvania 8.7, Amherst 8.5, 
Haverford 8.3, Oregon 8.3, Southern California 8.0, Western Re- 
serve 8.0, Washington & Lee 7.8, Maryland 7.4, Michigan 7.2, 
Williams 6.8, Notre Dame 6.7, Swarthmore 6.5, Dartmouth 6.8, 
New York University 6.3, Manhattan 6.3, Washington & Jeffer- 
son 6.2, Mississippi 6.0, Stanford 6.0, Wesleyan 6.0, Catholic Uni- 
versity of America 5.8, College of the City of New York 5.7, 
Trinity (Conn.) 5.7, Davidson 5.7, Hamilton 5.6, Lafayette 5.4, 
St. Louis 5.4 and Colgate 4.5. 

The colleges which furnish the highest percentage of their 
‘*adjusted’’ enrolment to the schools of theology are as follows, 
together with their percentages: Nebraska Wesleyan 16.4, Drew 
12.7, Muhlenberg 11.9, Boston University 11.2, Temple 11.2, 
Davidson 11.1, North Central (Ill.) 10.0, Hope 9.1, Gettysburg 
8.9, Albright 8.8, Maryville 8.2, Baker 7.6, Bridgewater 7.5, Iowa 
Wesleyan 7.5, Transylvania 7.4, Wagner 7.4, Hampden Sydney 
7.3, Whitworth 6.9, Lebanon Valley 6.8, Park 6.8, Bard 6.3, Otter- 
bein 6.1, Wooster 5.7, Juniata 5.7, Morningside 5.6, Lynchburg 
5.4, Heidelberg 5.4, Randolph Macon 5.4, Wofford 5.3, Wheaton 
(Ill.) 5.2, Dickinson 5.1, Hobart 4.8, Illinois Wesleyan 4.8, Wit- 
tenberg 4.8, William Jewell 4.7, Cornell College 4.7, Dakota Wes- 
leyan 4.7, Emory 4.4, Missouri Valley 4.3, Emporia 4.2 and 
Baldwin-Wallace 4.1. 

The following fifty-four colleges have representatives in the 
graduate schools on the basis of their ‘‘adjusted’’ enrolments to 
the extent of 16 per cent or better: Stevens 83.6, Ohio University 
74.4, California Institute of Technology 62.3, Ohio State 54.3, 
Stanford 46.2, Radcliffe 45.5, Western Reserve 45.1, Bryn Mawr 
44.7, North Dakota Agricultural College 31.9, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology 31.3, Kent State 31.2, Barnard 31.0, Otter- 
bein 29.8, Syracuse 28.9, California (Berkeley) 28.5, Oregon 26.5, 
Missouri 25.3, Oberlin 24.9, Swarthmore 24.9, Northwestern 24.6, 
Wellesley 24.6, Mount Holyoke 24.6, Fordham 24.0, Vassar 
22.6, Muskingum 22.3, Temple 22.2, Heidelberg 21.6, Pennsyl- 
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vania 21.3, Minnesota 21.2, Baldwin-Wallace 20.9, Haverford 
20.8, Wilson 20.7, Miami (Ohio) 20.6, Cornell 19.6, Washington 
(Mo.) 19.3, Nebraska 19.2, Rochester 19.2, Clark 19.1, Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute 18.9, St. Mary’s (Calif.) 18.9, Columbia 
18.7, Kansas 18.4, Wooster 17.9, Harvard 17.9, Ohio Wesleyan 
17.9, Indiana 17.6, Michigan 17.2, Smith 17.2, Hiram 17.1, Capi- 
tal 17.1, Iowa 16.8, Chicago 16.6,* Tennessee 16.4 and California 
(Los Angeles) 16.4. 

There are fifty-five colleges which have representatives in all 
four classes of graduate schools to the extent of at least 25 per 
cent of their ‘‘adjusted’’ enrolment. They are as follows: 
Stevens 86, Ohio University 84.2, California Institute of Tech- 
nology 68.5, Oregon 63.8, Temple 62.0, Stanford 61.7, Western 
Reserve 60.8, Ohio State 58.2, Bryn Mawr 55.7, Radcliffe 49.1, 
Johns Hopkins 48.7, Columbia 47.1, Haverford 45.1, Syracuse 
42.1, Pennsylvania 41.1, Harvard 40.8, Cornell 38.6, Barnard 38.6, 
Otterbein 37.8, North Dakota Agricultural College 37.2, North- 
western 36.8, Swarthmore 36.7, Nebraska Wesleyan 36.6, Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley) 35.5, Oberlin 35.3, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 35.2, Indiana 33.9, Kent State 33.4, Mount Holyoke 
33.1, Yale 31.6, Heidelberg 31.3, Michigan 31.1, Missouri 30.1, 
Muhlenberg 30.1, Boston 29.9, Wellesley 29.7, Rochester 29.4, 
Vassar 29.0, Florida 28.7, Muskingum 28.6, Washington (Mo.) 
28.2, Clark 27.9, Miami (Ohio) 27.8, Wooster 27.7, Baldwin-Wal- 
lace 27.7, Kansas 27.6, Ursinus 26.8, Tufts 26.7, Princeton 26.2, 
Hampden Sydney 25.6, Ohio Wesleyan 25.6, Amherst 25.5, Hamil- 
ton 25.5, Hope 25.5 and Wilson 25.0. 

Whether it is possible to draw any significant conclusions from 
the records here reported may be questioned by some. The cases 
of individual institutions will have to be appraised by the indi- 
vidual institutions themselves. The administration of entrance 
requirements and graduation requirements, the retention of in- 
ferior or mediocre students, the ideals of the institution all have 
to do with the figures here presented. At the same time, by 
grouping the colleges in different ways it is possible to observe 
certain relations which indicate their efficiency in producing 
candidates for the learned professions. A group of nineteen 
privately endowed universities which include in their organiza- 
tion well organized graduate or professional schools whose com- 
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bined undergraduate enrolment numbers 46,778 have 12,859 
alumni in graduate and professional schools or 27.5 per cent, 
This, however, is a slight understatement of the numbers of 


graduate students recruited from the universities since Chicago’ 


is represented only by those who received advanced degrees from 
that institution during the year instead of by all those enrolled 
in which must have been included many more graduates of the 
University and it does not include the theological students of 
Fordham’s alumni since no information was received from the 
Catholic seminaries. If we deduct the theological candidates 
from this group, the ratio is slightly reduced to 26.8 per cent. In 
contrast to this ratio is that of twenty-two state universities whose 
undergraduate enrolment aggregates 78,805 and whose represen- 
tatives in the advanced schools number 13,487, making a ratio of 
17.1 per cent. Of course, this smaller number of candidates for 
the learned professions in the state controlled universities means 
that these institutions offer a larger number of what might be 
called ‘‘terminal’’ courses than do the privately endowed uni- 
versities. It may mean also that a larger proportion of students 
at the state universities are concerned with the social and other 
extra-curricular activities of the campus than in the privately 
endowed universities. The twenty-two universities which form 
the basis of this estimate include only those from whose graduate 
and professional schools complete statistics have been obtained. 
Among those included are: California, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Ohio State, Washing- 
ton and Wisconsin. A group of eleven men’s colleges of at least 
600 enrolled undergraduates had a total enrolment of 13,188 and 
a representation of 2,329 in the graduate and professional 
schools. These institutions would seem to be furnishing candi- 
dates for the learned professions about as effectively as the state 
universities, that is, to the extent of 17.7 per cent. This group 
does not include five Catholic colleges since the theological candi- 
dates from these latter institutions were not included. If these 
five are added to the group and the theological students from the 
others are deducted in order to make the figures comparable, the 
ratio of advanced students to undergraduate enrolment becomes 
15.8 per cent. 

A group of twelve small colleges for men each with an enrol- 
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ment of less than 600 have a combined undergraduate enrolment 
of 4,856 and a total representation in the graduate and profes- 
sional schools of 1,008. This group therefore is somewhat more 
effective in furnishing candidates for the learned professions than 
the larger men’s colleges, having a ratio of 20.8 per cent. This 
ratio, however, includes 4.0 per cent of theological candidates who 
patronize the distinctly denominational colleges. If we add the 
five Catholic institutions which belong to this group and deduct 
the theological candidates, the ratio falls to 14.3 per cent. 

Another group of forty-seven co-educational colleges having 
more than 600 students each, having an aggregate enrolment of 
40,890 and a representation in the graduate and professional 
schools of 4,573 exhibit a ratio of 11.2 per cent. If three Catholic 
institutions are added and the theological candidates are de- 
ducted, this ratio falls to 9.7 per cent. A group of sixty-four 
small co-educational colleges of less than 600 students each, hav- 
ing an undergraduate population of 26,804 and a representation 
in the graduate and professional schools of 3,065, have 11.4 per 
cent of their enrolment in graduate and professional schools. If 
the two Catholic colleges are added and the theological students 
of the other institutions in the group are deducted this group 
furnishes only 9.4 per cent of their enrolment to the higher 
institutions. 

A group of twenty-one women’s colleges having a total under- 
graduate enrolment of 23,067 furnishes 1,647 candidates for the 
learned professions or 7.3 per cent. A smaller group of eight 
larger and more national in the distribution of their clientele 
have an index of 13.2 per cent with a total representation of 
1,151. 

A group of nine engineering schools with a total enrolment of 
10,043 have 498 representatives in graduate and professional 
schools or an index of 5.0 per cent. 

There are some interesting trends in the educational field which 
are obvious when the figures of alumni of the undergraduate 
schools doing work in higher institutions are compared with 
those of the study made in 1932. If we confine the comparison 
to those undergraduate institutions alone for which we have 
practically complete information, we find that eighteen privately 
endowed universities with an undergraduate enrolment of 44,995 
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in 1940 have 6.6 per cent of their enrolment at present in medical 
schools in contrast with 5.3 per cent in the earlier study, and 5,9 
per cent in law schools in contrast with 7.1 per cent in the 1932 
study. The number of theological schools from which returns 
were had in the earlier study makes it impossible to make a com- 
parison with the present time. The number of alumni in the 
graduate schools at the present time is 14.2 per cent in contrast 
with 20.2 per cent in 1932. Omitting the 0.9 per cent of theo- 
logical candidates, the leading privately endowed universities 
apparently are not supplying, relative to their enrolment, quite 
as many candidates for the learned professions as they did eight 
years ago, the percentage being 26.8 as against 32.6 in the earlier 
year. 

Comparing some twenty-two state universities at the present 
time with an undergraduate enrolment of nearly 85,000, with 
nine for which fairly accurate figures were obtained in 1932, we 
find that the medical profession is drawing essentially the same 
proportion of the undergraduates, namely 2.4 as contrasted with 
2.5 in 1932. On the other hand there seems to be a drift away 
from the law for at the present time only 1.2 per cent are going 
into that profession while in the earlier study there were 2.2 per 
cent. There is a great increase in the number of candidates for 
the master’s and doctor’s degrees in the graduate schools as the 
percentage has increased from 12.8 to 15.3. The total percentage 
of undergraduates enrolled in the graduate and professional 
schools (omitting the theological schools) is 19.0 in contrast to 
12.8 in 1932. 

In a group of eighty privately endowed colleges each having 
an enrolment of at least 500 and having a total enrolment of 
66,421 in contrast with a group of forty similar institutions in 
1932, there is an increase in candidates for the medical profession 
from 1.8 to 2.7. On the other hand, the law is drawing only 
slightly more from this group of colleges for at the present the 
rate is 1.7 in contrast to 1.5 in the earlier study. There isa 
slight gain in representation in the graduate schools to 6.4 per 
cent from 5.8 in the earlier study. Again omitting the 1.7 per 
cent of theological candidates in the present study, the total rep- 
resentation is 10.9 per cent as against 9.1 per cent eight years ago. 
The privately endowed colleges are increasingly effective in fur- 
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nishing candidates for the learned professions although they are 
not as effective as the larger institutions. 

A group of fifty small colleges privately endowed having each 
fewer than 500 students each and having an aggregate enrolment 
of 18,316 shows a comparatively slight difference from the col- 
leges of the same general size in 1932. Two and a half per cent 
of their alumni are in medical schools in contrast with 2.2 per 
cent eight years ago, 1.2 per cent are in the law schools in con- 
trast to 1.5 in the earlier year and 6.5 per cent are in graduate 
schools as against 5.3 per cent in 1932. These differences are set 
forth in Table II. 


TABLE II 








Endowed universities 


State universities 








Med. | Law | Theol. | Grad.| Total 





Med. | Law | Theol. | Grad. | Total 





1932 


5.3 20.2 | 32.6 
1940 


6.6 59 0.9 re 27.7 


12.8 


tt 3 | o2 | 153 19.2 











Endowed colleges over 
500 students 


Endowed colleges under 
500 students 
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1932 


9. : 
1940 27 


5.8 
1.7 64 12. 
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2.5 1.2 2.8 5 | 12.9 








THE PHILANTHROPIC ENDOWMENT IN MODERN LIFE* 


ROBERT M. LESTER 
SECRETARY, CARNEGIE CORPORATION 


AS my part in these proceedings, I have been asked to discuss 

the general subject of the place of the philanthropic endow- 
ment in modern life, and this I shall attempt to do by talking to 
you about foundations—foundations in general, what they are, 
how they are operated, and how they try to justify their existence 
as social agencies. In doing this, I am free to confess that my 
presentation of this subject is an eclectic one. 


THE FouNDATION IDEA 


The foundation idea is, of course, not new. It can be traced 
back to the Greeks and Romans, if you wish, and even farther as 
you read more and more into the past. The Roman Catholic 
Church early became a foundation, rather a series of foundations, 
and in Europe and England there exist today foundations of 
great antiquity, chiefly for charity and education, and some with 
purposes far outdated. With the course of years, hundreds of 
others have disappeared through misfortune or mismanagement. 
The foundation as a method of disposing of surplus wealth has 
long been questioned by some economists, who regard it partly as 
an effort on the part of an individual to impose his will on society 
long after his own death, and partly as an unnatural and imprac- 
tical way of benefiting mankind. But the attitude of thoughtful 
people today is more liberal. 

The early days of our country, characterized by a restless popu- 
lation and expanding frontiers, brought little surplus wealth, and 
it was not until our own day and time that there developed the 
American foundation, distinctly a phenomenon of the Twentieth 
Century, and of a scope and size hitherto unknown. The exploita- 
tion of a vast new continent during the Nineteenth Century pro- 
duced a series of fortunes of unprecedented size. The possessors 
of these princely fortunes filled with a desire for public service, 
turned to colleges, universities, charitable and research institu- 
tions as a means of ridding themselves of surplus wealth and at 


* An address delivered before the Alumni of Vanderbilt University, June 9, 
1941, 
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the same time of bettering the lot of mankind. The creation of 
these trusts received little public attention, because as a rule the 
name of the donor had become well known through his personal 
gifts before he saw fit to set up a public trust. During the past 
thirty years, scores of foundations have been set up, and their 
successful and beneficent operations thus far have given witness 
of their usefulness. Whether or not they disprove the criticism 
that they must ultimately fall because of the loss of the original 
zeal and enthusiasm imparted by their founder, remains to be 
seen. But it must be borne in mind that the purposes of the great 
American trusts are, in the last analysis, subject to the will of 
their trustees, and are essentially variable, not fixed. Primarily, 
the founder of a philanthropic endowment commits an act of 
simple faith: he believes that his friends and their successors, as 
trustees, will, by some uncanny process, which he trusts them to 
discover, succeed in applying his money so intelligently and sys- 
tematically that the world will be a better place in which to live. 

The prescription for a foundation, then, is simple: first, make 
your money; second, determine your philosophy; third, combine 
the money and the philosophy. The success of this prescription 
generation after generation depends upon the quality of the trus- 
tees and their devotion to the ideals of the founder and needs of 
society. 

The most amazing thing about foundations is that so few 
people—even informed and intelligent people—know about them. 
There are at least seven or eight hundred foundations of various 
kinds in the United States, but not more than one hundred of 
these carry on extensive programs. The most generally known 
foundations are those associated with the names of John D. Rocke- 
feller, Andrew Carnegie, James B. Duke, and Julius Rosenwald. 
These combined have control of at least six hundred million 
dollars. 

Two TYPEs 


Foundations may be roughly classified into two kinds: (1) 
charitable; (2) educational. The charitable trusts are important 
as an evidence of the spirit of human brotherhood, but they are 
of less ultimate significance to society than the foundations whose 
purpose is constructive rather than palliative, and which have in 
mind chiefly educational, scientific, and social progress. Some 
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foundations are for a specific purpose, such as to provide the 
services of a brass band upon the anniversary of the donor’s 
death, or for maintenance of hitching racks at the four corners 
of the courthouse square in Marion, Indiana. Some are for a very 
general purpose, such as ‘‘the well-being of mankind throughout 
the world,’’ or the ‘‘advancement and diffusion of knowledge and 
understanding.’’ With such sums devoted to the progress of the 
human race, it is well worth the time to learn something about the 
way in which large foundations are set up and something of how 
they operate. 

There are three general bases upon which foundations are 
established, and these are determined as a rule by the donor. 
Each involves the element of time. 

(a) There are unlimited trusts, such as the Rockefeller ones, 
of which both income and capital are subject at all times to the 
discretion of the trustees. 

(b) There are the restricted trusts, such as the Rosenwald 
fund, of which all income and capital must be distributed by the 
trustees within a fixed period of years. 

(c) There are perpetual trusts, such as the Duke Endowment 
and the six Carnegie ones in this country, of which the capital 
must be handed down intact from year to year, the income only 
being subject to disbursement by the trustees. 

These three divisions are applicable only to the duration of the 
trust. When one considers the purposes of foundations, and the 
means of attaining those purposes, there is great diversity. 

Underlying each kind of trust is a different social attitude. The 
giver of an unlimited trust, such as the Rockefeller Foundation, 
admits simply that he has found no opportunity so challenging 
as to demand the application of this money during the period in 
which he controlled it. He, therefore, turns the responsibility 
over to a selected group of trustees who exercise their discretion 
both as to income and capital. The giver of a restricted trust, 
such as the Rosenwald Fund, believes that the surplus of one 
generation should not be carried over into the second generation 
following the giver. The giver of a perpetual trust, such as the 
Duke Endowment, believes that it is proper for one generation 
out of its good fortune to build up a reservoir from which on- 
coming generations may draw perpetually—or as long as the 
financial structure upon which it is based continues to stand. 
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ADMINISTRATION 


The actual administration of a foundation is not so simple. 
There is a Board of Trustees, legally entrusted with the money 
and operating under a state or federal charter. They hold meet- 
ings, maybe one, maybe a dozen a year, at which the expenditure 
of money is actually authorized. They also pay much attention 
to the investment of capital, for income and capital must be pro- 
duced and conserved if funds for distribution are to be continu- 
ously available. A board must be so constituted in various talents 
and interests of its members, that wisdom and skill can be devoted 
both to making money and to giving money away. Contrary to 
general belief, few boards, even of educational foundations, are 
composed of college and university presidents. A recent study of 
575 persons now serving as foundation trustees in the United 
States shows that the average trustee is a professional man, be- 
tween 55 and 60 years of age, educated in Harvard, Yale, Prince- 
ton or Columbia, now living in one of the large eastern cities, 
connected with one of the established religious groups such as the 
Episcopal or Presbyterian Church, and devoted in his outside 
interests to many activities designed to protect American stand- 
ards and culture and to advance general understanding among 
men. Financiers, lawyers, doctors, directors of large commercial 
and industrial interests are chiefly the groups from which trustees 
come. Through such boards of informed and intelligent laymen, 
acting for the layman who established the trust, there is applied 
the knowledge and experience of the world of affairs to the theory 
and idealism of educators, scientists, librarians, social workers, 
and others who seek funds, and through this fusion efforts are 
made for the advancement of society. 


ROvuTINE OPERATION 


And now what actually goes on in a foundation office? Early 
in these proceedings let us disclaim for any and all foundations 
the commonly attributed quality of omniscience or omnipotence. 
The trustees, within the terms of the trust, determine what shall 
be the chief fields of interest; that is, what sort of social effort 
shall have money spent on it; as, for example, hospitals, social 
service, libraries, medical research, etc. Between the trustees, 
once they have established certain policies, and the grant-con- 
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suming public, there is interposed an administrative staff, made 
up generally of a few persons who are more or less trained, at 
least by educational and administrative experience, to sort the 
wheat from the endless run of proposals which are presented, 
either in writing or by word of mouth, by those who seek funds. 
Day by day an administrative staff is confronted not only with 
intelligent persons who have well-formulated ideas and projects, 
but with other intelligent persons, who, assuming that foundation 
officers are omniscient, wish academic, financial, professional, and 
often personal advice—and very often such things as letters of 
introduction to wealthy and prominent private citizens. Often 
it is assumed that foundations are a source of refuge and relief. 
One day a college president accompanied by the chairman of his 
board of trustees paid me a call. They had decided to fire the 
college librarian. Would I please dictate a letter in the name of 
the Corporation recommending such action. I had never set foot 
on the campus, and didn’t even know the librarian’s name! 

It is also of interest to say here that supporters of various pro- 
posals sometimes feel it necessary to deluge officers and trustees 
with explanatory and commendatory letters. Only last year in 
one day I saw fifteen letters of commendation from people in a 
Southern State relative to a proposal pending before the Corpora- 
tion—a highly specialized project, about which only expert advice 
could count. Obviously a foundation, after a few years of opera- 
tion, has its own devices for securing information as to individuals 
and organizations, and rarely hesitates to do so. 

The matter, however, of receiving proposals for grants is only 
a part of the business of an administrative staff. It is charged 
by the trustees with the routine of handling the funds, of adminis- 
tering grants once they are made, of checking on them and of 
estimating in one way or another whether or not the grant has 
brought forth anything worth while, and reporting on them to the 
trustees. Some of them carry on what is officially known as an 
“‘audit of experience,’’ which covers not only the progress made 
under provisions of current grants, such as for the support of 
certain extension activities in a given State, but the long-time 
review and retrospective estimate of series of related grants, as 
for example, grants for chemical and physical research over a 
twenty-year period. As a matter of experience, foundations esti- 
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mate that about 65 per cent of grants advance or diffuse knowl. 
edge; 25 per cent confirm or negate matters already partially 
determined ; and 10 per cent at least are ‘‘flops,’’ ‘‘duds,’’ or, to 
be more dignified, failures. 

Foundations rarely have staffs composed of experts—for ex. 
perts do not lend themselves easily to consideration of the un. 
believable variety of opportunity with which a general trust is 
confronted. Yet expert advice is (in many instances) essential 
before intelligent action can be taken. Nearly every foundation 
has its own list of advisers, some generally qualified in a special 
field, some highly specialized. There are advisory committees, 
too, and at times even organizations are used as advisory groups. 
This use of advisers is simply a sharing of the trust by utilizing 
as far as practicable the best judgment obtainable. From time to 
time, the personnel of these advisory connections changes greatly. 
The retention of any one expert in an advisory capacity, tends, 
as a rule, to make him bureaucratic. 

In addition to conferences, reading, study, correspondence, and 
expert advice, a foundation tries to keep itself informed—through 
the travel and the trained observation of its staff. Colleges, labo- 
ratories, museums, libraries, demonstrations must be seen in oper- 
ation, not on a display basis, if objective judgment is to be at- 
tained. Persons through whom funds are being spent need to be 
seen in their own environment and with their own kind, and the 
inter-relation of personalities and abilities as shown in an associ- 
ation meeting, or conference, or round table, is often most illumi- 
nating. 

Between academic life and the administration of a general 
endowment, there is a close connection, for most of the permanent 

staff, as a rule, come from universities, and usually have had 
experience as university officers. 


THe PERSONNEL 


Foundation people are often accused of being queer. They 
seem isolated—maybe insulated—from the world in which they 
are intensely interested. They seldom rise to heights of enthusi- 
asm about what they see or hear, for they have learned that 
evinced enthusiasm, and often even sympathetic listening, is mis- 
construed into promises and commitments. Rarely do they say 
a direct ‘‘yes’’ or ‘‘no.”’ 
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Now what is foundation money spent for? Generally speaking, 
foundation disbursements are for: 

(1) Education, which is the imparting of existing knowledge. 

(2) Research, or the formulation of fresh knowledge from 
original sources, and 

(3) Social action which has been defined as education, research 
and experience put to practical use. 

The most general fields of interest to which foundation grants 
go at present may be said to be medicine and public health, gen- 
eral education, social sciences, physical sciences, social welfare, 
scholarships and fellowships, international relations, and child 
welfare. 

The real test of the social usefulness of foundations lies, of 
course, in the particular achievements and improvements—in 
other words, the positive accomplishments—which may be trace- 
able to their support. No real history of American education can 
be written without due credit to the General Education Board for 
its improvement of secondary education in the Southern States. 
In another field, the same organization reports that conditional 
gifts of eighty million dollars made by it to colleges, universities, 
and medical schools have been the cause of contributions of twice 
that sum from other sources. As a specific study under the 
auspices of a foundation, probably the most revolutionary and 
effective educational study ever published was that of Flexner in 
1910 on medical education. The story of recent human progress 
cannot be rightly told without recognition to the Rockefeller Insti- 
tute for its public health work throughout the world. Certainly 
that unique institution, the American public library, is traceable 
to the gifts of Mr. Carnegie. And, as a Southerner, I must con- 
fess my admiration for the work done by the Jeanes, the Slater, 
and the Rosenwald Funds in improving the facilities for Negro 
education in the Southern States. To bring all this nearer to you 
and me, Vanderbilt University, Peabody College, Fisk University 
alone, here in Nashville, represent many millions of Rockefeller, 
Carnegie and Peabody foundation money, from much of which 
you and I have profited in our education. Also, nothing in the 
history of higher education has done more to dignify the status 
of the college professor than has the pension and retiring annuity 
plans developed by the Carnegie interests with the help of men 
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like Chancellors Kirkland and Carmichael who have given service 
on the board of trustees of the Foundation and the Teachers In- 
surance & Annuity Association. And the effect of the Duke 
Endowment, with Duke University as its keystone, in the Caro- 
linas is known to all. 

I said near the beginning that the place of foundations in mod- 
ern life—life today—is not generally known. The better estab- 
lished foundations recognize their responsibility to the public and 
make public an annual record of their grants and their invest- 
ments, but this is by no means a general practice. That founda- 
tions are being studied more closely than hitherto is obvious from 
recent public statements in the press which indicate that the free- 
dom from taxation which foundations have enjoyed in company 
with churches and schools is not to be regarded as an unques- 
tioned and inalienable right. In addition, another significant 
development has taken place. It has long been admitted that one 
of the basic conditions for the creation of foundations in any 
country is the social tradition which favors private as against 
government initiative in philanthropy. The situation today is 
very different from that of a generation ago. The Government 
itself has become the greatest philanthropic agency. 


FIELD or SERVICE 


In view of the role now played by government in support of all 
kinds of social and educational effort, and of the billions of ex- 
pendable dollars which naturally cause confusion in men’s think- 
ing, foundations are asking themselves what part they should take 
to continue to play their role in social progress. It is certainly 
not for them to take sides as to which changes are socially desir- 
able. They do not wish to enter the realm of indoctrination. Nor 
do they wish to become propaganda agencies. They have obvious 
advantages of operation. They can engage in long-range activi- 
ties; they can move quickly to meet emergencies. They can re- 
turn, if necessary, to their earlier practice of contributing largely 
to support of worthy existing institutions; they can continue on 
a larger scale their support of ‘‘pure scholarships’’ and of funda- 
mental research conducted without reference to immediate practi- 
eal application. They can certainly reserve to themselves the 
right to try to fill the gaps; that is, to give assistance under 
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circumstances in which the funds needed cannot be had from any 
other source. To determine with reasonable accuracy what these 
gaps are, is a task to give us pause. 

Years ago when you and I were students here we had a vague 
knowledge of the heroic struggle which Chancellor Kirkland was 
making to establish Vanderbilt University as a place of high prin- 
ciple, sound education and national service. My own work has 
given me a more intimate knowledge of that long struggle, and 
its chief features are lucidly set forth in Professor Mim’s recent 
biography of the Chancellor. I am happy to know that the Chan- 
cellor was greatly aided by the Rockefeller and Carnegie funds in 
making real his dream. 


THe GREAT PROBLEM 


But the end is not yet. Chancellor Carmichael today is faced 
with problems equally serious in their bearing on the future. The 
educational world is unbelievably disturbed today. 

In the past thirty years, the classicist with his dictionaries and 
manuscripts has yielded place to the modern language teacher 
with his current readings and oral instruction; the biologist and 
physical scientist has demanded and secured buildings and lab- 
oratories ; the social scientist has mapped out a domain peculiarly 
his own; the athlete, amateur and professional, has taken for him- 
self a disproportionate place in undergraduate life; the pedagog 
and the educational psychologist have demonstrated the weakness 
of much of our teaching process. The old and honored plan of a 
four-year college course leading to a B.A. or B.S. degree has been 
challenged by the demands of the professional schools of law, 
medicine, dentistry, engineering, theology, education, each of 
which demands the right to lay down its pre-professional under- 
graduate training. There is no longer just a college. There are 
now colleges of many kinds—colleges which offer the standard 
degrees or less; there are teachers’ colleges which no longer stick 
strictly to the educational last; and hundreds of junior colleges, 
which attract thousands of students for all kinds of training; and 
great state universities and technical schools with curricular 
offerings of an unbelievable variety. In all of these each year 
some 1,300,000 students of college grade are seeking an education. 
Over and above all these contending interests and this great di- 
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versity of intellectual effort is the rising demand for exact and 
applied mechanical knowledge and training which will fit the 
young for a mechanical age in which knowledge of machines alone 
may not always be used for good. 

Economic considerations may not be cast aside. Who is to pay 
for all this education? There is a limit to tax support, as well as 
to philanthropic aid. No longer can we expect education to be 
free from the kindergarten through the university. Many 
thoughtful persons believe that higher education is to become 
more and more a privilege of the wealthy young who can pay for 
what they get, and the colleges through lack of funds can no 
longer aid the brilliant but poor student to prepare himself for 
service to his time and generation. There is grave fear, moreover, 
that many of us, whose incomes are not in the upper brackets, 
will no longer be able to send our boys and girls to colleges which 
are equal in teaching, ideals and traditions to those which we our. 
selves attended. Chancellor Carmichael in his inaugural address 
may have startled some of you by his frank statement that the 
financial future of Vanderbilt rests upon its alumni and upon a 
Southern constituency rather than upon new gifts from Northern 
capital amassed in a previous generation. He was right. Also, 
Hill Turner in his living endowment campaign is initiating the 
only practical approach of which I know to a solution of the 
problem. 

Are too many students accepted for college admission today? 
Is it true that our teaching, our curriculum, our academic calen- 
dar, and many other cherished privileges and immunities seem- 
ingly inherent in higher education—is it true that these are out- 
dated? Is the search for truth to be confined to limited fields and 
placed under regulation, either by the State or by some other 
social or organized agency from which financial support is to be 
derived ? 

What is the relation of any one of these parts to the other! 
What should the young be taught? Where should they look for 
guidance? Can we cast aside the humanities and survive? Is the 
search for spiritual values a snare and a delusion? 

These are but a few of the questions with which the president 
of a great university today is faced. Some can be answered in 
terms of dollars, many must be answered by careful study, by 
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experiment, by gradual change. To find the right answers, foun- 
dations may be able to help but that help cannot be in the form 
of grants large enough to ease the burden except of a very few 
universities. Foundation funds are now small in comparison 
with the needs and the number of privately endowed schools. It 
is to be hoped, certainly, that the foundations, aided and advised 
by competent educational authority, may arrive at some way of 
cooperating with private colleges in their efforts to maintain a 
high level of education. But such institutions can no longer place 
their chief dependence on foundations. <A broader basis of sup- 
port must be developed. 

In conclusion let me return to my subject and say that foun- 
dations seem destined to play a decreasing part in the general 
support and endowment of education. It may well be that they 
will play an increasing part, through research and experiment, 
in enriching the content of education so that it will more nearly 
satisfy man’s aspirations for those things which are true, honor- 
able, just and of good report. 





A SWEDISH CONTRIBUTION TO AMERICAN 
EDUCATION* 


CONRAD BERGENDOFF 
PRESIDENT, AUGUSTANA COLLEGE AND THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


IN the Augustana College Catalogue of 1883-1884 this statement 

is found under the caption ‘‘Methods of Instruction’’: ‘‘The 
methods of instruction pursued are those which have been ap. 
proved by the best educators both of Europe and of America. An 
equal number of the professors have received their own education 
in European and American institutions of learning, in conse 
quence whereof there is a happy combination of the methods of 
instruction used on both continents.’’ The following paragraph 
indicated what such a combination resulted in. ‘‘Instruction is 
imparted by textbooks, oral exposition, collateral reading, dicta- 
tion and lectures, by object teaching, illustrations, studies in the 
Museum, exercises in the Laboratory, etc., by leading the students 
to independent investigation, by conducting their written exer. 
cises, by class work and home labor, etc.’’ 

A glance back at the faculty roster in the same catalogue 
enables us to verify the statement that some had received their 
education in Europe. The president, Rev. T. N. Hasselquist, was 
a graduate of the University of Lund, the vice-president, Rev. 
C. O. Granere, had prepared for university at Stockholm’s Gym- 
nasium, emigrating on his graduation from the latter institution. 
Professor Joshua Lindahl, head of the scientific course, was a 
Ph.D. from the University of Lund, who had come to America as 
secretary of the Swedish exhibit at the Philadelphia Centennial 
(1876) and been at Augustana since 1878. Professor A. O. Ber- 
sell was a graduate of the University of Upsala and had taught 
in Swedish schools before coming to the chair of Greek Language 
and Literature at Augustana. 

The institution was almost a quarter of a century old in 1883, 
and could then count American-born teachers in its faculty. But 
in its earliest years the teachers were almost all European born. 
Thus the founder, Rev. L. P. Esbjorn, was a product of the Uni- 

* Part I of a history of the curriculum of Augustana College and Theologi- 
cal Seminary. 
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yersity of Upsala. Dr. Andrew Lindstrom was a doctor of phi- 
losophy from the same institution, but death cut his career short 
at Augustana. Dr. A. R. Cervin had his doctor’s degree from the 
University of Lund, and had taught at several Swedish schools 
before finally making America his home. 

In 1875 Augustana established itself at Rock Island, having 
spent three years in Chicago after its founding, and the years 
1863~75 at Paxton, Illinois. Remembering the background of the 
teachers in those years we can sense something of the Old World 
traditions in the statement of purpose which appeared in the first 
catalogue from the Rock Island period. Thus, in 1875, the college 
defined its objectives : ‘‘The purpose of the college is, principally, 
to provide the elementary scientific education which constitutes 
the indispensable foundation for the many, varied, more or less 
high and comprehensive special or professional studies which are 
required in the service of the Church as well as the State, and for 
the promotion of science and art.’’ The following year the cata- 
logue appeared in English for the first time, but the Swedish 
statement just quoted in translation remained a fair description 
of the intents of those who guided the destiny of the school. 

A few years later, in 1880, the Minutes of the Education-Com- 
mittee reveal that a sub-committee had been working on a four- 
year college plan which should include both a complete ‘‘real’’ 
and a classical course. The plan had been worked out by Profes- 
sors Granere and Lindahl. The names suggest at once that their 
work was based on the Swedish system, which these men knew full 
well. In the Minutes of the Faculty, in December, 1882, the plan 
was given in detail as adopted, becoming thus the basis for the 
instruction of which the catalogue of 1883-84 spoke. The sub- 
jects, grouped into ‘‘Classical,’’ ‘‘Scientific’’ and ‘‘Classical and 
Mathematies,’’ were as fellows: ‘‘ Christianity, History and Geog- 
raphy, Swedish History, Mathematics, Natural Sciences, Philoso- 
phy, Swedish, English, German, Latin, Greek, Penmanship, 
Bookkeeping, Music and Gymnastics.’’ 

One noteworthy feature of this program was the major role 
played by the sciences. The description of courses shows the 
seriousness of work done in Professor Lindahl’s classes. We learn 
from the same catalogue that a museum of natural history con- 
tained at least 7,000 specimens. Dr. Lindahl had participated in 
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several deep-sea expeditions himself and had a wide acquaintance 
among fellow scientists. 

He tells of twenty-eight species of Phyllopods which Professor 
Packard of Providence, Rhode Island, had examined before writ- 
ing a monograph on the Phyllopod of North America. In the 
same volume we learn that an Augustana alumnus, O. W. Ostland, 
had recently been appointed Entomologist at the State University 
of Minnesota. Dr. Lindahl taught, from 1878, Zoology, Botany, 
Physiology, Chemistry and Natural Philosophy, adding in 1883 
a course in Geology. In 1881 Natural Sciences and Mathematics 
were made distinct departments, and in 1888 Natural Sciences 
were divided into Biology and Geology, and Chemistry and 
Physics. In that year Dr. Lindahl had resigned to become State 
Geologist of Illinois and Curator of the Illinois State Museum of 
Natural History. By that time the sciences had become firmly 
established in the curriculum of the institution. Since 1880 the 
four-year course in science had led to a B.S. degree. 

In all three courses Latin hours rated first in point of require- 
ments, with Greek not far down the list. We are told that the 
Roman pronunciation of Latin and the Continental pronuncia- 
tion of Greek were insisted upon. Emphasis on the classics was 
no novelty in American collegiate education in the 80’s, but 
probably nowhere else were Swedish textbooks used. Also in 
German, Philosophy, History and Christianity courses we find 
the use of Swedish books. French was not in the curriculum at 
this date, but advanced work was offered in German and Swedish. 

That something of European methods was followed also in 
methods of examinations appears from this statement: ‘‘The 
written examinations for graduating in College comprehend two 
original essays, one in Swedish and one in English, a translation 
from Swedish or English into Latin, and the analysis of a certain 
number of mathematical and physical problems. Candidates are 
not permitted to communicate during this examination nor to con- 
sult any helps, except as follows, viz.: In the essays dictionaries 
only, in the Latin translations dictionaries and grammar, and in 
the mathematical problems, logarithmic tables. Each of these 
examinations must be completed within eight successive hours.” 
The faculty must have been of the opinion that these examinations 
were out of the ordinary in America for the next sentence goes on, 
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‘It may be doubted whether any graduating class in any College 
in this country is put to a severer test!’’ 

One of the required subjects was Gymnastics, and a special 
paragraph was devoted to it in the 1883-84 catalogue. ‘‘That 
Gymnastics is of great importance in general education as well 
as in mere physical development, is now universally admitted. 
The only question is, what method is the best. The system used 
in this institution is the Swedish, also from the name of its 
founder, known as Ling’s system, which since 1863 has been fully 
introduced into all the schools of Sweden and is now, since 1877, 
being adopted in the schools of several European countries. This 
system, based upon sanitary and pedagogic principles, has for its 
object both to counteract the injurious effects of the sedentary 
life of students, and also to exercise a controlling influence upon 
their sports, so liable to violent extravagancies, and thus these 
exercises will in a great measure promote vigor and manliness as 
well as moderation, restraint and harmony.’’ The question may 
be asked if the Ling system was introduced anywhere in America 
earlier than at Augustana. 

In a record of the early decisions concerning the curriculum 
one other subject deserves notice. Music, too, was a required sub- 
ject, whether the course be classical or scientific. As early as 
1873 the president had reminded the Augustana Synod that 
Lutheran traditions required a strong course in music at a 
Lutheran school, and instruction in vocal music was included in 
the work of that year. After 1879 one and one-half hours was 
the weekly requirement in music. Impetus toward the founding 
of a School of Music came from a Swedish musician, Gustav 
Stolpe, who was a graduate of the Musical Academy at Stockholm 
and who joined the Augustana faculty in 1882. The Board of 
Directors had shown its interest in music when on moving the 
institution to Rock Island in 1875 it had traded one of the lots 
of the new property for a pipe-organ. In 1887 Dr. Stolpe was 
made head of the Conservatory of Music, which grew to consider- 
able proportions. Stolpe was brought to Augustana by one of the 
professors in the Theological Seminary, who later became presi- 
dent of the institution, namely, O. Olsson. Olsson had already, 
as early as 1880, organized an Oratorio Society to give Handel’s 
Messiah as he had heard it in London the previous year. Thus in 
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this decade the institution entered the field of music which Pregj. 
dent Hasselquist felt belonged to its birthright. In the following 
decade it added the department of art, when a graduate of the 
Royal Academy at Stockholm instituted are classes on the campus, 

The library standard of Augustana was also set by men who 
knew university libraries in ancient centers of culture. The 
Synod was hardly a year old before it was asked to take up offer. 
ings for the Augustana Library. In 1861 the King of Sweden, 
Charles XV, donated some 5,000 volumes from his father’s library! 
(Oscar I)—this became the nucleus. President Hasselquist 
sought friends for the growing collection both in this country and 
in Sweden. In 1868 he wrote a friend in Gothenburg expressing 
his desire to have someone in Sweden to buy annually additions 
for the library. By 1883 he could report that the Augustana 
Library had some 10-12,000 volumes and pamphlets. Valuable 
contributions had come from Upsala, the Royal Library at Stock. 
holm, the Swedish exhibition at Philadelphia. Among the rari- 
ties was Campanius’ Delaware Catechism, the first book ever 
printed in an Indian language, the Swedish Bible of 1541, the 
German Bible of 1518. Of special value was Migne’s first Greek 
Series of Pathological Cursus Completus in one hundred and four 
volumes. In the year mentioned the library had some twenty 
periodicals and newspapers in Swedish, Norwegian, Danish and 
German, as well as American. The current appropriation that 
year for the library was $400 ‘‘not including the salary of the 
Librarian and Curator of the Museum.’’ The library was later 
to receive other distinguished gifts from Sweden, and its contacts 
with Swedish scholars, libraries and universities have been close 
and of mutual advantage, as for instance, in a unique newspaper 
and a Swedish-Americana collection. 

The training of ministers for the rapidly growing Swedish set- 
tlements in the Mississippi Valley was one of the motives for the 
founding of Augustana. It is significant that the standards set 
for this training were also a heritage from Sweden. The cata 
logue statement of 1883-84 describes the course thus: ‘‘The Theo 
logical Course embraces all the theoretical and practical subjects 


1 The late Professor George Andrews of Iowa University treated of some 
of the ‘‘Sources on Revolutionary Europe’’ in the Charles XV collection i 
Augustana Historical Society Publications, vol. V, 134ff. (1935). 
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necessary to a proper preparation for the Gospel ministry of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church among the Swedish population of 
the United States. It is owing to the great need of pastors in the 
Swedish Evangelical Lutheran Augustana Synod that the regular 
eourse of theological study in the Seminary, for the present occu- 
pies only two years.’’ 

The two-year Seminary course was post-graduate, as in Sweden. 
Despite the insistent calls for pastors in the far-flung field the 
Synod regarded a four-year college course necessary as prepara- 
tion for entrance into the Seminary. Though a few exceptions 
were made in the case of older men, the rule stood and a decade 
later the course was extended to three years. When forty years 
later the Seminary added yet a fourth year, making the require- 
ment the most rigid in American theological schools, it was but 
following a tradition from its origin which considered theological 
training a university course. The textbooks of the 80’s were in 
both Swedish and English; through the Swedish the student was 
introduced to the work of German theologians, for the connections 
between Sweden and Germany were very close. A perusal of the 
courses and of library titles bears out the statements that ‘‘a 
knowledge of German, Latin and Greek is indispensable. ’’ 

In all departments the grading system was European, based on 
the letters A, B, ete. An editor of the Historical Dictionary of 
American English raises the point whether this system was used 
prior to this date anywhere in American colleges. At Harvard, 
he states, the letters were introduced in 1897. 

The year 1883 has thus afforded a vantage point from which 
to view a venture in higher education closely bound up with 
Sweden. By that date the struggling institution had found itself 
and marked out the lines of development which were to hold for 
many decades to come. The academic standards were brought 
not from the New England colleges but directly from the Uni- 
versities of Upsala and Lund, the former tracing its history to the 
fifteenth century. In time the Old World traditions merged with 
the New World developments in higher education, but Augustana 
still retains many a reminiscence of a heritage from the cultural 
centers of the North. 








JESUIT FOUR HUNDREDTH CENTENARY 


ROBERT I. GANNON 
PRESIDENT, FoRDHAM UNIVERSITY 


top of a bookcase in my office there is a small bronze of some 

artistic value. It is evidently an antique and represents a 
very old man with a long square beard, vested in an elaborate 
cope that might have been designed by Cellini. The head is 
slightly bowed, the eyes are piercing, the brow has all the dis. 
illusioned repose of an aged diplomat. It is a contemporary 
likeness of the great Farnese Pope, Paul III, which came to 
Fordham as the gift of an Italian nobleman, to mark the four 
hundredth anniversary of the Jesuit Order. 

For it was in 1540, at the height of the glittering Renaissance, 
that His Holiness, Pope Paul III, recognized as a Religious 
Order a group of young scholars calling themselves The Com- 
pany of Jesus, Societas Jesu, whose successors were to be known 
in history, not always with equal enthusiasm, but never with in- 
difference, as the Jesuits. A few years before, when they were 
for the most part laymen and masters of the University of Paris, 
they had banded themselves together with the idea of missionary 
work in the Near East, and although subsequent events handed 
over to them and their successors the education of a great part 
of the Catholic World, the Order has remained a missionary 
Order to the present day. Of course, there have always been 
various kinds of missions in the world, foreign missions and home 
missions, and various kinds of heathens living in various kinds 
of groves—cocoanut groves and groves of Academe. This, Ig- 
natius Loyola saw clearly from the beginning, so that only the end 
was set for the new Society—Omnia ad Majorem Dei Gloriam; 
the means to this end would change to suit different races and 
different generations of men. One of the most constant means, 
however, even from the earliest days, was to be the establishment 
of universities and colleges. So that first of all the Orders of the 
Church, the founder of the Society enjoined in its very constitu- 
tion devotion to the cause of education. 

During our earliest formative years, five colleges were estab- 
lished, though these were attended only by youthful members of 
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the Order. In 1546, however, laymen began to enroll for the lec- 
tures in Gandia, and two years later our first fully constituted 
elassical college opened its doors in Messina. Growth was rapid 
and heaithy. Within the next thirty-five years 162 colleges were 
founded in various parts of Europe, and by 1749 there were 669 
in Europe, the Americas, and India, with any number up to 
2,000 students in each. 

For reasons which repay a curious investigation of history, the 
all-powerful Bourbon princes, who were themselves to be so soon 
destroyed, using the combined pressure of France, Spain, Portu- 
gal, Parma and Naples, had the Order suppressed throughout the 
world in 1773, abruptly ending the college course of an amazing 
number of students—40,000 in France alone—and dividing the 
foundations, as usual, among the politicians. "When, therefore, 
in 1814, Pope Pius VII reestablished the Society throughout the 
world, he was able to find very little of its former property with 
which to endow it, so that its struggle since has been with poverty 
as well as with revolution and banishment. That explains why, 
when Fordham University was founded a hundred years ago, 
there were hardly fifty Jesuit Colleges throughout the world, and 
only three in the United States. 

It does seem a little ironic that we should have had only three 
colleges over here to show for all our years of work in this great 
land of opportunity. It was not that we were late in arriving. 
For as early as 1566, when the Cabots and the Lodges were lucky 
if they got themselves spoken to, we entered Florida as mission- 
aries, and in 1611 the virgin forests of Canada, whence we fol- 
lowed the Indian trails into New York and the Mississippi Valley. 
Even our schools rank with the very oldest. In fact, if it were 
not for the penal laws of the English Colonies, Georgetown today 
would have 1636 on its official seal, and Fordham, 1683. But 
actually for two hundred years we never had an even chance. 

The story of our existing institutions in this country begins in 
the spring of 1634, when a band of Jesuits with Father Andrew 
White as Superior arrived at St. Mary’s City among Lord Balti- 
more’s first settlers. As it happened, they were celebrating a 
centenary at the time, for it was just a hundred years since 
Ignatius of Loyola and his first companions had pronounced 
their vows together at Montmartre. Just a hundred years, 
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but already four hundred Jesuit colleges had been opened in 
various parts of the world, and for the last thirty-five years had 
found a splendid uniformity in the Ratio Studiorum of 1599, 
Naturally, then, from the very beginning, the missionaries 
dreamed of opening schools and a college in Maryland. While 
details of the venture are lost in the mists of the seventeenth 
century, we do know that shortly after the Pilgrim Fathers had 
begun a school in Newtown, Massachusetts, which was later to be 
known as Harvard, the Jesuits began a school at Newtown, Mary. 
land. As Msgr. Guilday once pointed out at Georgetown, the 
first took for its motto Christo et Ecclesiae, the second, Ad 
Majorem Dei Gloriam, and both sought to carry on the medieval 
tradition, derived by one from Cambridge in England, and by 
the other from the University of Paris. They were not, in the 
beginning, as different or as unequal as might be supposed at 
this late date. In fact, until about the time of the Civil War, 
when the modern secular spirit began to take hold of the colleges 
in the United States, the only striking differences between a 
Jesuit college and its American collegiate neighbors were a dif- 
ference in method and a difference in dogma. How Harvard’s 
influence has spread through the country is a twice told tale. 
Let us consider briefly the aftermath of Newtown, Maryland. 
There was a prosperous beginning followed by the Puritan 
persecutions. Cromwell died and the Stuarts returned to the 
English throne, but except for a ray of hope in the reign of 
James I]—that too short period of toleration which saw a Jesuit 
school opened near Bowling Green in New York—the Fathers in 
Maryland were constantly on the move, until the War of Inde- 
pendence brought them religious freedom. As soon, then, as 
they could open a college in broad daylight, they built it high 
on the banks of the Potomac and called it Georgetown. Soon 
after, from nearby Whitemarsh, a group set out in covered 
wagons for the Middle West as missionaries to the Indians and, 
in a short time, true to Jesuit tradition, founded St. Louis Uni- 
versity. The date was 1818. Another group from the District 
of Columbia, in 1843, began a poverty-stricken school in Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts, which is today the beautiful college of Holy 
Cross, mother of innumerable bishops. Three years later, the 
French Jesuits from Kentucky, who had landed in New Orleans 
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only a short time before, came to New York and bought St. 
John’s College from the great Archbishop Hughes. Meanwhile, 
revolutions in Europe were playing their part in building up the 
colleges of the New World. To German Jesuits, we owe Canisius 
College in Buffalo and other institutions further west. Italian 
Fathers exiled from Naples opened up the Rocky Mountains and 
the Pacific Coast, while the French Province of Lyons and the 
Fathers from St. Louis built the foundations of our southern 
colleges. It is interesting to note that our own development 
paralleled the development of the country even to its pictur- 
esque details. In colonial days, we were Colonials, though sub- 
ject to the penal laws of Britain. After the Revolution, George- 
town, with its dignified little buildings of red and white, was the 
kind of place a man like George Washington would select for three 
of his relatives. In the great trek west, we wore our coonskin 
caps more often than birettas. St. Louis University began as a 
log cabin buried in the woods. Later in New England we built as 
we could for the poor, downtrodden Irish, and in California for 
the rough and enriched prospectors of gold. Gonzaga University 
acquired its property from the Northern Pacific in the boom 
days of early Spokane, and Creighton was endowed by the man 
who completed the overland telegraph from the Mississippi to 
the Pacific. Step by step, we have grown with the Republic until 
today we are conducting fourteen universities, ten colleges and 
thirty-three high schools, with a total of sixty-five thousand stu- 
dents. Included in these statistics are eleven law schools ap- 
proved by the American Bar Association, nine schools of Busi- 
ness Administration, seven Graduate Schools, five Class ‘‘A’’ 
Medical Schools, four schools of Social Work and four Engineer- 
ing Schools. 

We have had our failures, too, of course, plenty of them. The 
path we have blazed for ourselves in toil and anxiety is marked 
here and there with the ruins of a high school or college which 
was built with too much enthusiasm. In some cases, through no 
fault of our own, the neighborhood changed or the whole locality 
languished. In some cases it was a matter of mismanagement. 
All in all, however, the story of Jesuit education is an inspiring 
story of handicaps overcome, chiefly the ever-present handicap 
of poverty. Only one university was started with an endowment 
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and few received much help, if any, in the early days. For the 
first fifty years of its life, for example, Fordham’s gifts averaged 
about $2,000 a year, at a time when other American institutions 
were already receiving millions. You may grow lyrical about 
the ideal teacher at the end of a log, and the old laudator tem. 
poris acti may disapprove of the job we are doing today with an 
annual budget of a million and a half. But remember that for 
four generations this institution, typical of the rest, was making 
its ideal teachers teach five hours a day, supervise the Yard, 
prefect the dormitories and put on the college play, while our 
lay teachers were simply the best we could get for twenty-five 
dollars a month and board. That we have what we have today 
would be a moral miracle if we had no compensating sources of 
power. As it is, we had, from the beginning, what it takes to 
succeed in any sphere—self-sacrificing men who knew what they 
were aiming at. 

This outline of our labors in the United States represents only 
part of a world-wide effort. Today, 127 years after the restora- 
tion of the Society, there are approximately 26,000 Jesuits in the 
world, of whom about 4,000 are in the foreign missions. The rest 
are devoting themselves to a great variety of good works, most 
of which have something to do with the field of education. While 
we have fewer universities, colleges and secondary schools than 
we had two centuries ago—436 compared with nearly 700—the 
total enrolment of students is probably about the same, 140,000. 

Returning to my little bronze Farnese, I sometimes take him 
down from the bookcase and make a place for him on a very dis- 
orderly desk. I like to wonder what a vision of these 400 years 
of Jesuit history might have done for his bent old head and 
general disillusionment. 
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THE CHURCH COLLEGE—AN INTEGRAL PART 
OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY* 


8. J. McCALLIE 
HEADMASTER, THE MCCALLIE ScHOOL** 


EMOCRACY is a big word and has many and diverse mean- 
ings. It would take us far afield in the realm of semantics to 


diseuss democracy in all of its implications, but I am thankful as 
the speaker and you should be grateful as the listener, that the 
word has been qualified and definitely limited by the adjective 
‘‘American.’’ American democracy is something definite, some- 
thing concrete that you, that I, that all true American citizens, 
can define and give adherence to. Our forebears came to this 
country to establish a government that would enable them to 
enjoy freedom of worship and freedom of speech. Democracy 
as they saw it was in the highest and truest meaning the freedom 
of the individual to worship his God as his conscience dictated. 
A careful study of colonial history definitely impresses one that 
it was religious convictions, even more than economic or political 
views, that led a devoted people to face hardships and hostile 
savages with unflinching courage that made this great govern- 
ment of ours a reality. Bear in mind then that the American 
democracy is essentially a religious belief. President Roosevelt 
gave expression to this viewpoint in a speech that he made about 
two years ago: ‘‘If democracy is to survive, it must take cog- 
nizance of the fact that religion must be maintained and man 
must be free to worship God according to the dictates of his own 
heart.’’ 

Let us revert to the Declaration of Independence and quote 
from it the statement that clearly stamps the truth of what I 
have been saying. I quote, ‘‘We hold these truths to be self- 
evident, that all men are created equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable Rights, that among these 
are Life, Liberty, and the Pursuit of Happiness.’’ In this clear 
cut and terse statement we find the philosophy of American de- 
mocracy. This is further borne out by the Preamble of the Con- 
stitution which states: ‘‘We, the people of the United States, in 


* Address delivered at Hardin-Simmons College, April 29, 1941. 
** Chattanooga, Tennessee. 
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order to form a more perfect union, establish justice, insure 
domestic tranquillity, provide for the common defense, promote 
general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and to our posterity, do ordain and establish this Constitution 
for the United States of America.’’ The government as a frame- 
work was established to defend those inalienable rights that were 
above all governments and whose source was to be found in God 
Almighty. If a government can grant, a government can take 
away. Nothing can be inalienable that has an earthly source. It 
is self-evident that the rights spoken of in the Declaration of In- 
dependence, and which the Preamble of the Constitution make 
raison d’étre for the Constitution itself, are above all govern- 
ments. No government can grant them, no government can 
abrogate them. 

It is at this point I raise the question: is the American way of 
life in danger? Is our American democracy threatened? To 
ask these questions is in part to answer them. Let us turn our 
eyes toward Europe. Since 1914, the tempo of modern life has 
been unbelievably swift. Just yesterday, I read that far more 
would happen in the next ten years than has happened in the 
past fifty years. Judging from the present acceleration of world 
movements, this increase of five-fold speed is a safe and sane pre- 
diction. None doubt but that our white or European civilization 
is skating at tremendous speed on thin ice. Not only is the ice 
thin but along the dizzy pathway are countless ventholes. Every 
now and then, before our horrified gaze some country or another 
crashes to destruction amidst the cracking ice and long streamers 
shooting out in all directions clearly warn the rest of us that 
none have complete security. 

Four hundred years ago, proud Spain was the undisputed 
monarch of all Europe and none dared challenge her sway. Not 
even of today is there a country so extensive or possessing such 
supremacy as was true of the great empire of Charles V. It was 
but yesterday that you, that I, saw Spain sink into the chasm of 
national suicide. Not in one hundred years or even more will 
Spain emerge from her present bloody shambles. It is fearful 
enough to see a government disintegrate and go down, but it is 
far more alarming to behold ideals, religious convictions, ethical 
norms, that have been held as inviolate and eternal shattered 
into a thousand pieces and disappear almost overnight. 
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In the year of our Lord 1914, the great Russian Empire was 
devoutly a religious country, holding to the tenets of the Greek 
Catholic Church. Every competent visitor to Russia testified 
that the Russians were an unusually religious people. Not thirty 
years have elapsed since that time, but in this short period of 
time, we have seen the largest nation on earth turn almost over- 
night to atheism—an incredibly swift change. 

We have seen Germany, the home and birthplace of the great 
modern universities, the leader in invention and chemistry, turn 
from a fairly liberal monarchy to an intensely illiberal Nazism. 
We have seen artistic and musical Italy suddenly shift from an 
easy going inefficiency into an intense regimentation of brutal 
fascism. Time forbids elaboration of kindred movements, but 
from the four corners of the earth comes corroborating evidence 
that cataclysmic changes are taking place all around us. 

Why do I bring these things up? It is because as never before 
we do need to re-evaluate our own form of government, we need 
to scrutinize our own national philosophy. If others are suffer- 
ing disastrous changes, we also may suffer from them. My an- 
swer then to this question—‘‘Is American democracy in any 
danger?’’ is that—‘‘it can happen here!’’ Troubles and dis- 
aster can come and will come to any country that becomes com- 
placent and lethargic—France as an example. 

Let us bear in mind that World War Number Two is essen- 
tially a war of ideologies whatever the other contributing causes 
may be. This war is a struggle between totalitarianism versus 
democracy. It could well be described as a conflict between 
Paganism and Christianity, for the philosophy back of Nazism, 
fascism and communism is essentially the same—might makes 
right and the state is supreme. It is no accident, therefore, that 
these forces are antagonistic to Christianity and that all have 
suppressed denominational education. A free independent de- 
nominational college is unthinkable in Germany, Italy and 
Russia. Lincoln truly said that a state cannot endure half slave 
and half free; neither can a totalitarian state continue to exist 
that tolerates Christian education. 

It is certainly no accident that our forefathers sought to main- 
tain democracy through Christian education. The vast majority 
of their educational institutions from the primary grade through 
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the college were established and maintained for Christian edu- 
cation. They well knew that a democracy of their desire must 
be founded upon and maintained through an education that 
recognized God as the source of all rights and all liberties. Our 
intense admiration is incited by the sacrifices they endured to 
establish and maintain denominational institutions. With lim- 
ited resources they accomplished miracles in giving to this democ- 
racy of ours a definitely religious basis. It is not too much to 
say that from the coming of the colonists until about 1850 the 
educational forces of this country were predominantly denomi- 
national and Christian. 

Shortly after 1850 our American educators in increasing 
droves flocked to Germany to secure the Ph.D. degree soon con- 
sidered as the sine qua non for preferment in our state institu- 
tions then arising in power and number. The philosophy back of 
this German education emphasized the value of research and the 
supremacy of intellectualism. It undoubtedly has produced great 
scholars and has made wonderful contributions to science, espe- 
cially in the fields of chemistry and medicine for which we are 
truly grateful. But this philosophy of education was one-sided 
and iconoclastic. It sought to discredit everything that escaped 
the test tube and the scalpel. The Bible was torn to bits, miracles 
rejected, theology scorned, nothing was left sacred, nothing 
escaped the critical analysis of the laboratory. 

This educational philosophy of the supremacy of intellectual- 
ism bore full fruit in Germany where there were few denomina- 
tional institutions capable of safeguarding a sane well-rounded 
education based on man’s tripartite nature; that man is more 
than a thinker, more than a doer, he is also a believer. Hitlerism, 
Nazism is truly the child of German education. This child now 
in full power renders due tribute to the parent by suppressing 
religious education wherever it is to be found—a most logical 
and consistent action. That our way of life has been sadly im- 
paired by the philosophy of Germany cannot be denied. 

Again we are fortunate in that World War One and World 
War Two have caused us to examine more closely the philosophy 
back of Hitlerism. This very examination has been most en- 
lightening. From all corners of this great country of ours comes 
evidence of a rededication of our institutions, of our way of 
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thinking in reference to this democracy of ous. Liberal theology 
js not as popular as it was, pink professors in our colleges are not 
revered as they were, and German universities are no longer 
available as a mecca for our scholars. We now have the home- 
grown variety of Ph.D.’s, in my opinion, a better type. In short, 
we are awakening to the necessity of return to first principles: 
those principles that were laid down by the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and by the Constitution; those principles that led our 
forefathers to establish Christian schools that would uphold and 
cherish them. It is not too much to say that our denominational 
colleges have been and are the greatest bastions of American 
democracy. 

The slightest study of our great state institutions will show 
you that they have been enabled to escape the full implications of 
German philosophy through the influences direct and indirect 
of the denominational colleges. There is scarcely a state college 
anywhere in this country that does not have in its faculty pro- 
fessors whose education was secured in denominational colleges. 
Remove the teachers trained in denominational colleges from our 
state institutions, and further, abolish all denominational col- 
leges, and in less than 50 years we would travel Germany’s road, 
Germany’s way of life. 

At the risk of repetition, I state that democracy taken in an 
objective sense is a framework of government such as is found 
in our own United States, Switzerland, Finland, Chile, Argen- 
tina and most other countries of the Americas. Democracy taken 
in a subjective sense is a religious ideal and an intellectual con- 
viction that gives breath to the framework; therefore, in speak- 
ing of democracy as an ideal and as a conviction we speak of the 
fountainhead which makes possible democracy in action in a 
given framework. Without these ideals, without these convic- 
tions, there can be no true democracy, no lasting democratic 
form of government. If it were the framework alone that makes 
democracy, it would be true that some South American govern- 
ments would be more democratic than is our own government. 
But we know that is not true. Many that have the objective 
framework, fail to have the inner spirit, and thus fall short of a 
true democracy.’ 

It is in upholding, disseminating and cherishing religious 
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ideals and convictions of democracy that the denominational 
schools render their greatest service. Whether wisely or not, it 
is not my purpose to discuss, but the state has so circumscribed 
and limited the state schools that it is impossible for them to give 
full scope to the dissemination of democracy as a religious ideal. 
The state schools, therefore, are curtailed to the maintaining of 
democracy as an intellectual and worthwhile fundamental of 
life. The denominational and independent schools are left free 
to explore the very foundationheads of democracy, which in the 
last source are religious and find their expression in the eternal 
verities of freedom of worship, freedom of thought, freedom of 
speech in the limits defined by decency and truth. 

Due to the decline of religious training in the home, it is more 
and more being left to the independent and denominational 
schools and the church to give to the individual the fundamental 
concept of democracy—the personal relationship of the indi- 
vidual to his Creator, and his responsibilities that arise under 
that relationship. Unhampered by state regulations, free from 
all restrictions, the independent and denominational schools are 
granted the wonderful privilege of giving to their students re- 
ligious concepts of democracy that are immutable and unchang- 
ing, however much the interpretations and applications may 
change. It is this very privilege and this very opportunity that 
make the denominational and independent schools such an inte- 
gral part of American democracy. Governmental frameworks 
may change, forms may come and go, but the schools that are 
founded upon the Word of God will continue to instruct youth 
entrusted to their care in the unchangeable fundamentals in- 
herent in man’s responsibilities to his Maker. The student 
brought up only to revere the framework, or whose basis of de- 
mocracy is purely intellectual, is deprived of this deeper and 
firmer conviction than is one who has been given the religious 
basis of democracy. This is strikingly illustrated by what has 
taken place in Germany in the last few years. 

May I quote Professor Einstein, who was recently run out of 
Germany, because of his race and convictions? I quote: ‘‘ Being 
a lover of freedom, when the revolution came in Germany, I 
looked to the universities to defend it, knowing that they had 
always boasted of their devotion to the cause of Truth; but no, 
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the universities were immediately silenced. Then I looked to the 
individual writers who as literary guides of Germany had written 
much and often concerning the place of freedom in modern life; 
but they, too, were mute. Only the Church stood squarely across 
the path of Hitler’s campaign for suppressing Truth. I never 
had any great interest in the Church before, but now I feel a 
great affection and admiration because the Church alone has had 
the courage and persistence to stand for intellectual truth and 
moral freedom. I am forced to confess that what I once despised 
I now praise unreservedly.’’ Dr. Einstein in the above state- 
ment renders testimony to the fact that religious convictions are 
far more stable than are the intellectual. What Einstein has 
found true in Germany, has been found true in other countries. 
Whenever it has been to the interests of those in charge of gov- 
ernmental framework to change its form and deprive men of re- 
ligious freedom and other essentials of democracy, they have 
found it necessary to oppose the church and the schools that 
uphold the viewpoint of the church. Wherever there is a truly 
democratic government, there exists the church schools and inde- 
pendent schools holding to church viewpoints. Wherever the 
government is totalitarian, there are no church schools, no inde- 
pendent schools. Fascism, Nazism, bolshevism have no place for 
religious education, no room for a school independent and uncon- 
trolled by the State. 

Minority groups, minority organizations, minority schools are 
indeed the distinguishing features of a true democracy. The 
danger comes from subversive elements of society and not from 
minorities as such. 

It is in the church and church schools that the safety of Amer- 
ican democracy lies. 








THE CONTRIBUTION OF LIBERAL EDUCATION TO 
PROFESSIONAL STUDIES * 


OLIVER C. CARMICHAEL 
CHANCELLOR, VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 


THE discussions of premedical education recorded in the medi- 
cal journals have dealt primarily with the content of the cur- 


riculum. Some appear to favor a program highly restricted with 
a large amount of science training, others insist on a broader and 
more liberal selection of subjects outside the science field. One 
would judge that the majority is in favor of the latter plan, 
though the reasons for this opinion seem rather vague and indefi- 
nite. My purpose in this paper is to analyze the nature of the 
liberal arts program and the sort of contribution it should make 
to the development of the student and hence to his preparation 
for professional study, with special reference to preparation for 
the study of medicine. Some such analysis should throw light on 
the question of the desirable background of education to be 
sought in the prospective medical student. 


Goat or LIBERAL EDUCATION 


Before one attempts to deal with the elements which compose 
the premedical curriculum, it is important to consider the quali- 
ties which the college years should develop in order to send to the 
professional schools properly qualified candidates. This raises 
the question of the aims and objectives of the college. Since 
some eight hundred colleges prepare students for medical schools 
it is perhaps presumptuous to attempt to state the goal of liberal 
education, for obviously there is wide variety of purposes and 
methods of achieving them in so many different institutions. 
Despite this fact there are certain relatively definite aims that 
are more or less clearly conceived by all these institutions that 
merit consideration in an effort to evaluate the significance of 
the arts college as preparation for medical education. 

What are the colleges attempting to do for their undergradu- 
ates? In the first place, they hope to acquaint them with the 

* Reprinted from Proceedings of the Annual Congress in Medical Educa 
tion and Licensure, American Medical Association, Chicago, February 17-18, 
1941, 
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broad fields of knowledge embraced by the humanities, the social 
science and the science divisions. A student must have some 
knowledge of the heritage from the past, the literature and lan- 
guage of peoples past and present, in order to understand the 
civilization of which he is a part and in the advancement of which 
he should share as a leader in his profession. If he is to take his 
place in a complex social structure and understand the intricate 
and involved human relationships with which he must cope, he 
must have some knowledge of social science, which through its 
several branches, sociology, economics, political science and his- 
tory, seeks to give one an understanding of man and the currents 
and counterecurrents at work in human society. Finally, without 
a knowledge of the natural sciences, the scientific method and the 
scientific advances which have transformed modern society, it is 
impossible to comprehend the basis of American culture and 
progress. 

But as important as an understanding of the broad fields of 
learning is, it should be remembered that it is only a part of the 
real value which comes to one in one’s college years. The acqui- 
sition of facts is but the first step in liberal education. Learning 
to think for oneself, to stand alone intellectually, to venture a 
little beyond the beaten path in the realm of ideas is by far the 
more important goal. Increasing emphasis is being given to this 
objective in the arts college. The results have been all too meager 
in the best institutions, and perhaps negligible in some, but to 
an extent they are in evidence in the stronger graduates of all 
institutions. As a test of the fitness of an applicant for admis- 
sion to a medical school, intellectual initiative is more significant 
than the subjects covered in the undergraduate years. It is more 
difficult to measure than the knowledge of chemistry, English or 
history, but it is not impossible to discover this power and to 
what extent it has been cultivated. 

Another quality which the arts college seeks to develop is intel- 
lectual curiosity. It is being recognized that if it fails to estab- 


lish vital and permanent intellectual interests it has failed in one | 


of its chief tasks. The graduate who has not succeeded in dis- 
covering some definite interest in learning for its own sake has 
not been liberally educated. It is only the urge to know, the love 
of knowledge, that can drive one on to independent study after 
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formal schooling is over. Without it one of the chief aids to suc. 
cessful professional study is lacking. The desire to learn in 
order to be able sometime to practice a profession is immensely 
strengthened by a highly developed urge to learn for the sake of 
knowing more about the subject of one’s interest. Indeed, when 
the latter desire is so strong as to dominate the former the best 
results will be obtained. If committees on admission to medical 
or other professional schools would take into consideration this 
quality, in the attempt to judge the effectiveness of the applicant’s 
college training, it might prove helpful. 


SoctaL UNDERSTANDING AND RESPONSIBILITY 


In selecting men for the medical schools particularly there is 
another phase of the student’s training and personality that 
should not be overlooked. Medicine is one of the great agencies 
of social progress. Men who enter the profession should have 
not only an understanding of its place in the social structure 
but deep-seated and genuine social interests. It is difficult to see 
how one without broad human sympathies could succeed in a 
profession which on the one hand requires such intimate contact 
with individual human problems and, on the other, exerts s0 
profound an influence on society as a whole. 

Now one of the objects of education which is becoming more 
and more clearly recognized is the development of social under- 
standing and along with it a sense of social responsibility. The 
great emphasis on the social sciences in recent years is evidence 
of that fact. It does not appear, from a study of the literature 
on the subject, that committees on admission have concerned 
themselves particularly with the depth and breadth of the social 
interests of those who seek admission to medical schools. Indeed, 
it is a fact worthy of mention that, while all premedical curricu- 
lums prescribe a reasonable number of courses in both the science 
and the humanities divisions of the arts college, few, if any, re 
quire any study of the social sciences. In all the discussions of 
the subject of premedical training there seems to be no one who 
has advocated a real requirement in the fields of history, eco- 
nomics, sociology or political science. A good case could be made 
out for the practical value of these courses for one who plans to 
practice medicine, but apart from that a broad background of 
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social understanding is essential to a well-rounded personality, 
which is clearly basic to success in medicine. Again, it is not 
merely knowledge of social problems that is important but a 
desire to make some contribution toward their solution. It is 
this which the arts college strives for. Incidentally, the profes- 
sional schools should make some provision for continuing this 
interest in their students through the training which they pro- 
vide. The time has come in American life when education on all 
levels must emphasize the obligations as well as the rights and 
privileges that belong to one who has had superior educational 


advantages. 


Foreign LanauaGes, History, MATHEMATICS 


Thus far in this paper the emphasis has been on the more or 
less intangible and general values which liberal education con- 
tributes to professional studies. It might now be profitable to 
consider the significance of certain individual courses and their 
importance as elements in the educational background of the 
student who wishes to enter a learned profession. Obviously, it 
would be impossible to discuss all of them in detail. A few illus- 
trations will suffice for the purpose of this discussion. 

What are the values of foreign language study, Latin, Greek, 
French and German? The obvious reply is that Latin and Greek 
are needed in order to understand the meaning of the terms used, 
the vast number of words derived from them, and that modern 
foreign languages are essential in order to enable the student to 
read French and German articles in scientific journals. That is 
a partial answer, but it is by no means complete. Foreign lan- 
guage study gives one an understanding of one’s own language 
and a facility in the use of it that can be gained in no other way. 
There is perhaps no subject so valuable as a means of developing 
accuracy of expression and hence accuracy of thought as this 
study. The ability to use words discriminatingly denotes the 
power of clear and precise thinking, for shades of meaning in the 
use of words mean shades of thought. It is doubtful whether 
one ever knows anything thoroughly if one has not the words to 
express it concisely and exactly. The matter then of knowing 
one’s own language well is more than merely an asset in conver- 
sation or public address. It is an indispensable element in clear 
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thinking. It is this important contribution which the study of 
Latin and Greek or French and German makes to the intellectual 
evolution of youth which is often overlooked. It develops a sense 
of the value of words and a feeling for shades of meaning which 
are necessary to accurate and precise thought processes. Other 
values that might be mentioned are the practice in analysis and 
synthesis which is necessary in the translation of a foreign lan- 
guage and the habit of sustained mental effort required in the 
mastery of another tongue. In short, the qualities of mind s0 
necessary in scientific studies of every kind are developed through 
foreign languages as through few if any other subjects. These 
intangible values are more significant than those more practical 
values that are usually cited. 

Why should a prospective medical student spend (or waste) 
his time studying history? Would it not be much better if in its 
stead advanced courses in biology, chemistry or physics should 
occupy his attention? The answer to these questions naturally 
depends on what one considers the significance of historical 
studies to be. Reference has already been made to the impor. 
tance of an understanding of the background of Western cul- 
ture. But a study of history should provide much more than 
merely a knowledge of what the past has bequeathed to the pres- 
ent. It develops a sense of perspective that applies in the con- 
sideration of any problem. It deals with origins, with cause and 
effect, with precedents to any given situation. It cultivates a 
habit of mind essential to successful and effective study in any 
field. Quite apart from the knowledge acquired, the mental atti- 
tude which it develops manifests itself in the approach to all 
types of problems. Nothing is viewed as in and of itself alone. 
Any given fact is recognized as part of a pattern, and the natural 
inclination of the history student is to comprehend the pattern. 
This is a mark of the liberally educated person. It is an essential 
attitude for any one who expects to make a success in any of the 
learned professions. 

Science subjects are accepted as prerequisites to entering med- 
ical college, and many believe that mathematics should be re- 
quired. Ordinarily the reasons advanced are that chemistry, 
biology and physics provide the knowledge required in medical 
studies and that a modicum of mathematics is necessary to suc- 
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cessful mastery of the sciences. These are valid reasons, but 
they do not account for some of the more significant contributions 
which these subjects make to later studies. The information ac- 
quired is secondary in importance to the habits of exactness and 
accuracy of thought which mathematics and science develop. 
Long hours spent in the laboratory experimenting with and 
proving the laws of physics and chemistry, and observing through 
the microscope the behavior of animal life, fixes in the mind of 
the student the nature of the scientific method and inculcates the 
scientific attitude so necessary to his later education. These in- 
tangible but nonetheless real contributions which the sciences 
make to the intellectual growth of the student are so frequently 
ignored in the attempt to evaluate their importance that it seemed 
worth while to call attention to them, despite the fact that they 
are recognized by all as essential elements in preparation for the 
study of medicine. 

Fundamentally, then, the contribution of the arts college to 
the development of youth is far more than merely getting them 
acquainted with useful knowledge. Its emphasis is on values 
and a sense of values rather than on facts and information. 
Essentially its curriculum is a value-searching, value-creating 
program. In history, the classics, literature, foreign languages 
and philosophy there is a search for values, the significance of 
events (in history), an evaluation and understanding of the ideals 
and aspirations of ancient people (through the classics), the 
beauty of thought and expression (in literature), discrimination 
in the use of words (in foreign language study) and the evalua- 
tion of truth as sought by the philosophers (in philosophy). 
What more valuable asset could the student have than a well 
developed sense of values when he presents himself for admis- 
sion to the medical school? This quality sought by the arts col- 
lege is frequently missed. Not all students are capable of de- 
veloping it. The task of the admission committees is to distin- 
guish between those who are capable and who have taken advan- 
tage of the opportunities and those who were either unable or 
unwilling to attain the real goal of undergraduate education. 


SuMMARY 
To sum up briefly then the conclusion of the matter, it will 
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suffice to say that the real contributions of the college to the 
medical school are those intangible qualities and powers which it 
is able to develop in its students. Intellectual independence and 
initiative, social intelligence and understanding, accuracy of 
thought and expression, a sense of perspective and of values— 
these are the qualities which have traditionally belonged to the 
liberally educated person ; they are again being emphasized in the 
stronger institutions. As criteria for selection of students for 
professional schools they are more important than the subjects 
taken and the grades received as an undergraduate. Emphasis 
on these qualities and on the means of evaluating them on the 
part of admission committees would, I believe, result in improy- 
ing the personnel of the medical schools. 





THE JUNIOR COLLEGE CLEAVAGE 


IRVING T. RICHARDS 
PRESIDENT, CAMBRIDGE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


[HE junior college has swept over the country like a prairie 

fire, and has scattered its sparks and heat into every educa- 
tional community. Seven years ago more than five hundred 
junior colleges were in operation. The number now exceeds six 
hundred, and enrolment has doubled in the past seven years.? So 
rapid has this growth been that little uniformity exists among 
these numerous institutions. Each has attempted in its own way 
to meet the local needs of all sorts of high school graduates who 
either do not aspire to, or desire to postpone entrance to, the four- 
year college or university. Diversity of aim and function has 
resulted, with consequent confusion in judging or interpreting 
the junior college as a whole or in formulating any clear policy 
with regard to it. 

Two well-defined purposes are, however, now beginning to 
emerge from the welter of opinion as to its function. One of 
these is expressed in practically all definitions of the junior col- 
lege: that it offers two years of college work fully equivalent to 
the freshman and sophomore years in the four-year college or 
university, so that its graduates shall be acceptable into the junior 
year of these institutions.* The other function is implicit in the 
steadily increasing interest in terminal education at the junior 
college level, and is reflected in the several surveys now in prog- 
ress to increase the number and effectiveness of the terminal 
courses in the junior colleges throughout the country. Accord- 
ing to this view the junior college is to undertake both general 
education and vocational training above the high school level 
and will endeavor to turn out of its two-year curricula young 
men and women educated for wise and happy living and trained 
for effectively earning a livelihood. 

Both these purposes may be good in themselves. A young man 


1 Walter J. Greenleaf, Junior Colleges, Bulletin, 1936, No. 8, United 
States Department of the Interior (Washington, 1936), pp. 1 and 45-47. 
2 American Junior Colleges, ed. Walter Crosby Eells (Washington, 1940), 
p. Vii. 
8See Walter J. Greenleaf, op. cit., pp. 3-6. 
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or woman might profit from education of either sort. What 
seems not at the present time sufficiently clear to junior college 
educators is that these two purposes must in operation come into 
sharp conflict. How can the junior college maintain that it 
parallels the work of the first two years of the four-year college 
or university, that its students should be accepted into such in- 
stitutions as equivalently educated, and at the same time main- 
tain that it offers a program designed to terminate education on 
a different, more practical level, leading not to the university, 
but to immediate employment? Its courses either parallel those 
of the first two college years or they do not. Its students have 
either had the equivalent of college courses or they have not, 
whatever value there may or may not be in the two different types 
of education. 

The only possible and reasonable way out of this dilemma 
would be to maintain that the junior college is a double organiza- 
tion, that it is two institutions in one, just as schools of law, busi- 
ness, medicine and the like, radically different in the training they 
offer, are organized under one university. But there is no real 
parallel here. Most junior colleges are not large enough to be- 
come two or more institutions in one, and furthermore no clear 
distinctions are established in their curricula. No university 
student, it seems safe to assume, ever enrolled in liberal arts 
under the assumption that he was at the time studying law, en- 
gineering or dentistry. The junior college student too should 
know whether he is beginning a college course or whether he is not. 

Apparently, then, a sharp cleavage is developing to differenti- 
ate at least two clear types of so-called junior colleges, and the 
wisest course on the part of all educators would seem to be the 
frank recognition of this divergence of purpose and function. 
Some junior colleges aim studiously to parallel the work of the 
four-year college and university in the freshman and sophomore 
years, and thus to fit their graduates for ready and successful 
acceptance into the junior year of college. Others, perhaps in 
steadily increasing numbers, will feel that they can offer some- 
thing better adapted to the needs of their many students in some 
form of terminal education, designed, with brief survey courses 
of general knowledge and the development of trade or semi-pro- 
fessional skills, to fit the student, after only two years of training, 
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for general living and a job. Both functions may be laudable. 
Both may meet real needs. But they are not at all alike, and 
except in institutions large enough to maintain a full multiple 
organization, with separate faculties and separate buildings for 
the divergent functions, they cannot be successfully carried out 
in the same institution. 

Doubtless many secondary school graduates should not go to 
college and do not wish to go. Doubtless, too, some appropriate 
education should be provided for them. It must be on their 
level, for in all education the student must be reached by his 
teachers where he then is educationally. Because the means of 
such students are frequently limited, or because their educational 
potentialities, through lack of ability or interest, are limited, they 
cannot be subjected to too protracted an educational process. 
Yet it is good for them to absorb such education as will adhere to 
them, and such as they will need in their lives and their work, 
for ideally everyone should be educated up to his capacity, be 
that great or slight. For such students, and they are numerous, 
a two-year terminal education is excellently adapted. They 
should be encouraged to profit from it up to the brink of their 
abilities and educational interests. 

But such students are not, generally speaking, potential college 
students. They cannot be taught by college methods, they can- 
not be interested in college courses, and their educational asso- 
ciation with college students will be harmful to both, for it will 
make quite impossible the maintenance of college standards in 
courses except by complete disregard of their interests and needs. 
College courses, properly conducted, offer a considerable chal- 
lenge to the intellect of the recent secondary school graduate. 
They must, for therein lies their value. They require more 
powers of synthesis, retention of material over a longer period 
of time than the student has formerly been accustomed to. The 
college freshman must learn the integrity of his own mind; he 
must stretch out intellectual tentacles and gather into his own 
intellectual center masses of unfamiliar detail, organizing and 
arranging it for himself, so that it will mean something to him, 
not only at the time when it is first presented, but months later 
when it must serve as a foundation to support new discoveries for 
him. In a word he must, if he would prove successful, be a stu- 
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dent as few high or preparatory schools require that their pupils 
be students. This experience is not for the hordes of young 
people who never liked studying and never did very much. It 
is for those who really desire an opportunity to learn (not to be 
taught), and who have both been endowed with and have de. 
veloped to some degree the capacity to learn. Some attraction 
to the learning process, some desire for knowledge for its own 
sake, is indispensable to the college student, and many young 
people are so deficient in this quality as to be totally uninterested 
in the college process and college purposes, whatever their respect 
for the college degree. For them the two-year terminal program 
fills a real need, and it can be so established and maintained as 
to be of great worth to them. 

But is this to become the sole function of the junior college? 
Is there no place for another type of institution which shall actu- 
ally offer the exact equivalent of the freshman and sophomore 
college years, as the junior college has long been reputed to do? 
Are there, that is to say, no young people fitted for and desiring 
general education on the college level for whom immediate en- 
trance to the four-year college or university is unwarranted or 
inexpedient? Most assuredly there are. Not all qualified high 
school graduates can or should go at once into the four-year insti- 
tution, and recognizing their circumstances, many of them are 
quite well aware of the fact. Some, finishing high school very 
young either in years or development, are not mature enough to 
assume the full responsibilities imposed upon them in the neces- 
sarily impersonal relations of the large and famous institutions 
of their choice, especially when the new adjustment requires the 
double responsibility of learning new methods of study and work- 
ing out for the first time problems of daily living apart from 
parental supervision. These, if helped to proper adjustments in 
a junior college where personal relations of students and faculty 
can be closer but where strict college performance is nevertheless 
required, will prove in the end successful college students. Some, 
desiring further general education, will not feel confident that 
they wish to embark on a full four-year program. Possibly 
simply the cost of four years at college will daunt them, or pos- 
sibly they plan some sort of non-college vocational training which 
they feel should be preceded by more general education for which 
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they can ill afford four full years. Some, not having as yet de- 
termined upon a vocation or a major interest, will feel that they 
ean better choose the appropriate college for such specialization 
after experience in college courses at the junior college has shown 
them what direction their individual abilities and interests point 
toward. Some whose preparation, either quantitatively or quali- 
tatively, has not been such as to meet the necessarily impersonal 
and arbitrary standards set for admission by the larger collegi- 
ate institutions will feel that, having attained a maturity that 
prompts them to a use of real powers hitherto unrealized or un- 
exercised, they should be given a chance to try these powers in 
college courses, and on the basis of an all-around promise demon- 
strated in the closer personal method of admission possible only 
in the smaller institution,* will evince characteristics leading to 
their acceptance, and often to high accomplishment in a full col- 
lege course. For these and many other students, then, the junior 
college offering real college courses is sorely needed. For many 
it is the only practical gateway to a college education, and many 
others stroll through its unpretentious wicket who flinch before 
the more ponderous portals of the university. For some of these 
the college experience will lengthen into four years and lead at 
the end of that time to a bachelor’s degree. For others it will 
terminate after one or two years. For both a useful sorting 
process will have been performed by the junior college offering 
two years of real college courses. 

For the eventually successful college graduate who enters by 
its doorway this type of junior college will have met a real need. 
What of the young man or woman who, voluntarily or under 
pressure of necessity, terminates his college education after only 
one or two years? Is this truncated education worth the time, 
money and effort it will have cost? The answer obviously turns 
upon the further questions whether the first two years of college 
constitute a reasonable educational unit, and whether as such a 
unit they have intrinsic worth. The process of general education 
in the four-year college or university belongs mainly, though not 
exclusively, to the first year or two. The last two years at least 


4 Cf. President W. H. Cowley, ‘‘An Historical and Statistical Analysis of 
College Admissions Criteria,’’ Association of American Colleges Bulletin, 
XXVI, No. 4 (December, 1940), pp. 522-557. 
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are regularly given over largely to specialization in the major 
field. Thus a natural shift in emphasis of educational purpose 
divides the earlier from the later years of the college experience, 
Much of the work of general education is done in the first two 
years, during which requirements for distribution compel the 
student to approach education on a somewhat broad front. It 
is precisely these two years, given over to the widening of the 
educational horizon, that are paralleled in the courses of the 
junior college; the junior college leaves off precisely where spe- 
cialization usually begins. Hence it offers a clearly definable 
educational unit, and a student who completes this unit has gone 
nearly as far with his general education as has the holder of the 
usual bachelor’s degree. He has merely failed to specialize in 
any one field, has stopped short of the more thorough investiga- 
tion of some one chosen type of knowledge required for the degree. 

As to the intrinsic worth of these early college years, opinions 
appear to differ. A recent writer in the Association of American 
Colleges Bulletin’ has pronounced them ‘‘dull and monotonous’”’: 
‘*a course in English composition with theme writing on assigned 
topics quite removed from student interests, . .. a course in 
mathematics which follows a formal, fixed pattern, . . . courses 
in foreign languages [which] give neither facility in the language 
itself nor an understanding of other cultures, . . . an anatomy 
course in dates, places and names, with little concern for the flesh 
and blood of either live or current problems.’’ Doubtless col- 
leges differ in both the value and the attractiveness of the courses 
they offer, and doubtless students differ much more widely in 
their reactions to these courses; but the college must be poor in- 
deed in which the earnest student finds all early courses dull and 
monotonous. My personal experience, if I may be permitted to 
indulge in a few personalities, was quite the contrary. I attended 
a small New England college of good reputation and elected for 
my first year, subject to some regulation, courses in English, 
mathematics, German and government. Toward the end of my 
freshman year I distinctly remember formulating the opinion 
that if I were not permitted to go further with education, the 
experiences of that first year had been invaluable. No former 


5 President Byron 8. Hollinshead, ‘‘Terminal Education at the Junior 
College Level,’’ XXVI, No. 4 (Dec., 1940), pp. 570-577. 
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schooling had by comparison meant so much to me, and as I now 
look back over approximately twenty-five years of subsequent 
study and teaching, I am of the opinion yet that, though I have 
since had some excellent teachers and taken some excellent 
courses, no other single year has so stimulated me intellectually 
as that freshman year at Bowdoin College. I have a son who has 
completed only his freshman year in a large Eastern university of 
good reputation, and as a test of my theory I recently asked him 
what he thought of the relative values of his past year of schooling. 
Though becomingly modest about speculating the future, he hesi- 
tated not at all in pronouncing the past year by far the most 
significant in his as yet limited educational experience. What- 
ever it is that college does for one it does largely in the first year. 
Then if ever the scales fall from his eyes, and the boy or girl be- 
comes a student; visions of scholarship dance through his head. 
This function properly conducted college courses can perform 
wherever they are offered, and hence this function the junior 
college offering college courses can perform. 

The boy or girl who carries his general education to such a 
point has reached a natural stopping place. He has quite ade- 
quately completed his formal schooling in general education be- 
cause he has begun truly intellectual experience, and he is much 
better prepared for happy and successful living than high school 
can prepare him. He has seen something of scholarship, has had 
several fields of knowledge opened up to him, and has himself 
met an intellectual challenge that has convinced him of the in- 
tegrity of his own mind, has learned to trust in his own intellec- 
tual center. If he sees no reason to specialize in any one field, 
and no reason to seek a bachelor’s degree, he can reasonably ter- 
minate his college training at this point. If he has completed 
two years of college courses in a junior college, he can stop his 
schooling without the sense of frustration, of quitting in mid- 
career, that one would necessarily feel in leaving the four-year 
college or university after only two years. Precisely because it 
offers only these two generally distributive years of education, 
closely paralleling the freshman and sophomore years of the uni- 
versity, can the junior college of this type maintain that its work 
is a well-integrated unit. Its graduates can be at the same time 
adequately prepared for the specialization entailed in the last two 
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years at the university and almost equally as well acquainted with 
the varieties of knowledge as university graduates. 

They cannot, however, also be trained for a vocation or pro- 
fession. That work must be left to other institutions than this 
type of junior college. The distributionary work of the college 
cannot be adequately accomplished in less than two years, and to 
attempt to mix other work with it is surely to do that work much 
less well than the college itself does it, and to forfeit the right to 
expect the college or university to accept such work as the equiva. 
lent of its own. Junior colleges must choose for themselves one 
or the other of these two functions: they can either instill the 
love of learning and widen the student’s intellectual horizon for 
the college, or they can undertake, on a different level, the prepa- 
ration of the non-college student for earning a livelihood. They 
cannot do both in two short years for the same set of students, 
From this natural division should arise a clear distinction among 
junior colleges. Some will become practically vocational schools 
and should be recognized as such. Others will offer what the 
college offers in the first two years, a more sound foundation of 
general knowledge and an increased intellectual power as basis 
for better living and for possible future vocational or professional 
training through later specialization. 





A STATEMENT ON THE PLACE OF PHILOSOPHY 
IN HIGHER EDUCATION* 


[HE Southwestern Philosophical Conference, a professional so- 
ciety whose membership is drawn from the departments of phi- 
losophy in the principal universities and colleges of the South- 
western states, has completed a canvass of the courses of study 
in liberal arts colleges in six of these states. The Conference 
takes notice of certain tendencies affecting Philosophy and the 
liberal arts curriculum as a whole, tendencies which we believe to 
be detrimental to higher education and to which we respectfully 
invite the attention of the educational authorities of this territory. 
First, there is a neglect of philosophic studies in a great many 
of the colleges and in some universities. Studies which, though 
having a value, can by no means fulfill the role of Philosophy, 
have more and more displaced Philosophy. We recognize the 
worth of vocational and apprenticeship studies, in their proper 
place, and the reasonableness of devoting some educational time 
to affairs of the present moment; yet all of these subjects are apt 
to be rapidly magnified and to occupy presently a disproportionate 
place in the curriculum. The liberal arts curriculum, we believe, 
is the principal conservator of our intellectual heritage. It re- 
quires careful safeguarding against any tendency that would 
introduce ephemeral, meretricious or merely popular substitutes 
for the studies which long experience has shown to be the most 
effective for preserving, diffusing and advancing our knowledge. 
Reconsideration of the educational policies responsible for the 
changes which have occurred in the curriculum, especially the 
changes which diminished Philosophy to its present position, is, 
in our opinion, a serious need. 
Secondly, there is a lack of integration of philosophic studies 
with either humanities or sciences. Philosophy and Literature, 
*A Statement prepared by a Committee of the SOUTHWESTERN 
PHILOSOPHICAL CONFERENCE, and approved by the Conference mem- 
bership. Professor W. B. Mahan of the University of Arkansas is Presi- 
dent of the Conference. The Committee members were Professor Virgil C. 
Aldrich, The Rice Institute; Professor Peter A. Carmichael, Louisiana State 
University; Dr. Anna McCracken, University of Kansas; Professor E. T. 
Mitchell, University of Texas; Professor I. K. Stephens, Southern Methodist 
University. 
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Philosophy and History, Philosophy and Science, are mutually 
illuminating. The well trained student of Philosophy is likely 
to include in his course a large body of subject matter outside of 
Philosophy proper. It is a grave error to assume, as is so freely 
done today, that youths can gain education by concentrating in 
one or two things (including some that contain little educative 
substance) and adding at random such tidbits from other fields 
as may suit their fancy. The neglect of such essentials as Logic, 
Ethics and the History of Thought, and the failure to employ 
them at the foundations of the study of Literature, History and 
Science, and in the determination of the criteria and aims of 
these, will almost certainly be followed by intellectual confusion 
and shallowness. If we desire to educate youth to think clearly 
and resourcefully and to act justly, we should not omit from their 
curriculum the learning which is probably more apt than any 
other to accomplish those ends. Facts alone are not enough; 
trained reasoning and cultivated powers of analysis and appraisal 
are essential. By way of example, we cite the usefulness of Logic 
and Ethics in a connection which has recently given educators 
noteworthy concern, namely, the endeavor to inculcate a critical 
attitude toward political propaganda. It is doubtful that any 
study equips a person to analyze arguments, detect fallacies and 
see implications with anything like the effectiveness of a well- 
directed study of Logic. Nor does any academic branch equal 
Ethics, when studiously pursued, as a means to just and intelli- 
gent decisions in matters of conduct. Ideas and actions are likely 
to be confused and perilous if they are not informed by the knowl- 
edge which critical inquiry, notably Logic and Ethics, alone 
imparts. 

In the third place, a number of studies now conspicuous in the 
curriculum include considerable matter borrowed from Philoso- 
phy. While this is in principle sound, if not indeed necessary, 
it may also be harmful practically. Unless the student has been 
prepared through appropriate philosophic study, and unless those 
who teach the subjects containing these philosophic borrowings are 
themselves well trained in Philosophy, the pedagogical result is 
likely to be negative. We find (and are informed that a like 
condition is found in regions other than the Southwest) not only 
that the students of these composite subjects are very often with- 
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out the requisite preparation in Philosophy but that the teachers 
themselves frequently lack such preparation. If Philosophy is 
worth teaching, it should be worth teaching well. 

Although, fourthly, much favorable interest in Philosophy has 
been shown by academic officers in our region, in the course of 
our inquiries, we find some misapprehension of its nature and 
educational function. We have reason to believe that this atti- 
tude is due to a lack of acquaintance with the philosophic fields 
and the place they occupy in relation to other domains of learn- 
ing. The introduction of philosophic study, on a proper scale 
and under the charge of well qualified teachers, would soon dispel 
the errors on which this misapprehension rests. 

An opinion that Philosophy is a luxury is also evident here and 
there ; likewise the opinion that it is limited in application, hence 
not “‘practical.’’ Such opinions, we must presume, are due to an 
inadequate acquaintance. The indispensability of Logic to Sci- 
entific Method, to Mathematics, to Law and to all thorough rea- 
soning; of Metaphysics to the understanding of scientific, legal, 
moral and other principles; of the History of Philosophy to the 
understanding of literature and culture; and of Ethics to the 
intelligent comprehension of life and destiny are more than 
enough to show the utility of Philosophy. On the other hand, 
the true utility of much else now in the college and university 
curriculum is open to serious question. 

A persistent criticism of higher education in our time runs, that 
in emphasizing the acquisition of information it has failed to cul- 
tivate the powers of reflection; and a great many discerning per- 
sons still believe that the aim of education is to make a person 
think. Certainly this is one of its aims. What collegiate studies 
are the most apt for making a person think? We venture to say, 
from our own observation and from the comments of others, that 
no study surpasses Philosophy as a stimulus to thought. But 
whereas, from this, we should conclude that Philosophy is a requi- 
site of all liberal higher education, we nevertheless find it omitted 
most of the time. We are well aware that some students evince 
little interest in this study, and that their schedules are such that 
if they do not spontaneously incline to Philosophy, they need not, 
usually, make any acquaintance with it at all. Something is 
radically wrong when a student’s college course does not bring 
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him in touch with the thinking discipline par excellence; wrong 
with the student or with the curriculum or with the instruction 
in Philosophy. (Our data show that of the students enrolled in 
Economics, History, Political Science, Philosophy, Psychology 
and Sociology, in 25 Southwestern colleges and universities dur. 
ing the 1940-1941 session, about twice as many are in Sociology 
as are in Philosophy, three times as many in Psychology and 
nearly four times as many in each of Economics, History and 
Political Science. ) 

To the complaint that the curriculum is now so crowded that 
room is not available for more Philosophy, or perhaps for any at 
all, we respectfully answer, and urge, that the importance of those 
studies which Philosophy comprises is so great that a well con- 
ceived liberal arts curriculum cannot afford to omit them, nor can 
it afford to relegate them to a minor place. Some of the typical 
curriculum is undoubtedly padding: subject matter so light that 
it could profitably be condensed to a fraction of its present ex- 
tent; duplicated matter, both within a field and in fields apart; 
matter of doubtful worth and fitness for the curriculum of quali- 
fied college students. If this slack in the curriculum were taken 
up, no longer would Philosophy have to be left out, or be sub- 
ordinated, as now, for want of room. 

Our inquiries brought replies from presidents, deans, depart- 
ment heads and professors expressing deep indebtedness to Phi- 
losophy in their own education, and serious concern as to its 
present status in the curriculum. Even so, many of these edu- 
eators are either excluding Philosophy from their own students 
or restricting it to a very few. State and local superintendents 
of education, to whom we also addressed inquiries, were unani- 
mous in the opinion that Philosophy is a valuable asset to any 
high school teacher and that the lack of it among the teachers at 
present is deplorable. Yet we know that very few, if any, of our 
teachers’ colleges give training in the subject, and that teachers’ 
colleges elsewhere, when they do teach Philosophy, seldom engage 
persons having proper philosophic preparation to teach it. 

We think it appropriate to observe, finally, at a time when 
education is more criticized than perhaps ever before, that the 
educator’s task is not merely, nor even primarily, to train for 4 
trade. Even less is it his proper task to put youths indifferently 
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through a mill in order for them to obtain a superficial title to 
favored employment. The well-educated man or woman, whether 
fortunate or unfortunate in the occupation he or she follows, is 
never without intellectual and spiritual resource ; and a good test 
of the quality of the education we are giving will be found in the 
reaction of our pupils to adversity. On this test, a considerable 
portion of higher education in recent years is a lamentable failure. 
We note that many who draw books from public libraries and 
who have suffered in the depression, have been turning to Phi- 
losophy in their choice of readings. Those who had charge of 
higher education would have served the needs of all such persons 
better if, when laying out the program of their studies, they had 
given them more opportunity to acquire Philosophy. We also 
observe that compilations of the great books of the world, such 
as are placed before the educated public from time to time by 
eritics, scholars and men of affairs, invariably contain a quite 
large percentage of works on Philosophy. The ratio of Philoso- 
phy to other subjects in these listings is approximately the inverse 
of the ratio of Philosophy to related subjects in the curricula of 
the Southwest. We believe this indicates a false direction on 
the part of our educational program and a need of prompt and 
vigorous corrective measures. 

The Southwestern Philosophical Conference is prepared to sup- 
ply information and counsel to institutions that may desire (1) 
to introduce courses in Philosophy where none exist; (2) to re- 
consider the position of Philosophy in relation to other subjects 
in the curriculum; (3) to strengthen existing Philosophy pro- 
grams, either through reconsideration of their content or by 
giving assistance in finding the best available personnel for con- 
ducting instruction in Philosophy. 








A PROGRAM FOR MORE EFFECTIVE TEACHING OF 
MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN THE 
UNITED STATES* 


HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE 
DEAN, COLUMBIAN COLLEGE, THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


‘*, . . It is a paradox more puzzling than any other so far, that as long 
as the United States was really isolated, with a minimum of international 
trade, no cables, no telephones, no radio, no steamships, no airplanes, every 
well-educated man was trained in the foreign languages. Now, with twenty 
million daily radio listeners, with ten million more in daily contact with 
foreign languages, with all the modes of contact just mentioned, schoolmen 
insist that foreign languages are not important. They are taught grudg- 
ingly, therefore poorly, and then it is declared that the results do not justify 
them. In a day of ‘motivation’ the educators provide none, and say it is 
the fault of someone else. The cold fact, stripped of all wishful thinking, 
is that the ‘common man’ has more direct contact with foreign languages 
today than ever before in history. If education does not see that, it is a 
blind spot.’’—Henry M. Wriston, President of Brown University. 

‘*Our educators must begin to teach Spanish in the grade schools, as a 
national second language. . . . Of what use is a program to bring the Amer- 
icas closer together if we cannot understand each other? The sign language 
will not help.’’—James I. Miller, Vice-president of the United Press Asso- 
ciations, for twenty-five years a foreign correspondent, in an address before 
the Washington Board of Trade, December, 1940. 


ORLD events have supplied the motivation for a really effec- 

tive program to correct American education’s past mistakes 

with respect to the teaching and study of foreign languages, and 

to bring about results comparable to those attained in other coun- 
tries. The following program is proposed: 


I. Cultiwation of Attitudes 


Americans generally must be made to realize that ‘‘the oceans 
have shrunk,’’ that the United States is no longer isolated, phys- 
ically, spiritually or intellectually. To attempt to maintain an 
isolationist point of view is unrealistic, impractical, ‘‘ burying 
one’s head in the sand.’’ For national defense in the immediate 
present and for broad, humanitarian world understanding in the 
more hopeful future, knowledge of foreign languages is essential. 
Public men, business men, representatives of labor, leaders in 

* Reprinted from The Modern Language Journal, Vol. XXV, No. 7, April, 


1941. 
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American educational and intellectual life, are invited to cooper- 
ate in developing an awakened and more enlightened public opin- 
jon regarding the importance of knowledge of foreign languages 
here and of English in foreign countries. The public, and espe- 
cially educational boards and administrators, should realize that 
because of their practical and cultural values in daily living, in lit- 
erature, science, scholarship, the fine arts and international eco- 
nomic and political relations, foreign languages ought to be an 
essential part of any realistic program of education for living 
in the present-day world. 

Even for those who may subsequently have little opportunity 
for ‘‘practical’’ use of a foreign language, or whose foreign lan- 
guage experience may be so limited as to make attainment of any 
fluency in speaking doubtful, there are important residual or 
“surrender’’ values of foreign language study. Among these 
are: better social understanding through acquaintance with for- 
eign civilizations and foreign ways of thought and expression; 
increased international good will and tolerance; higher and more 
analytical and objective appreciation of our own language and 
culture resulting from study of others; growth in intellectual 
power through rethinking one’s experience in other terms; im- 
proved command of English through better understanding of 
the use and meaning of words and constructions resulting from 
comparison with other forms of expression ; development of new 
and wider interests which may contribute to the more profitable 
use of leisure time. 

The ideal, however, should be not merely residual or ‘‘sur- 
render’’ values, but actual mastery of a foreign language, not 
only for reading and understanding but for speaking and writing 
aswell. To attain these objectives, the current inadequate course 
(usually only two years) must be replaced by a program of in- 
struction seriously conceived and geared to the achievement de- 
sired. The following immediate improvements in conditions 
affecting the teaching and study of modern foreign languages 
are urgently needed : 


II. Three Reforms in the Teaching of Modern Foreign 
Languages 
1. Curriculum. 
(a) A minimum of six years of foreign language instruction, 
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beginning at least as early as the first year of junior high school 
(grade VII) and continuing through the senior high school 
(grade XII) should be provided, available to all students capable 
of doing the work. 

(b) Students should be encouraged, or even required, to make 
substantial progress in one language before beginning another, 

(ec) Local conditions (geographical, historical, cultural, com- 
mercial) should be a factor in determining the precise offerings, 
Communities having foreign-language groups of some size should 
provide instruction in the languages concerned, in order that the 
cultural contribution of the various countries may be preserved 
and utilized for the building of a richer cultural life here. Care 
should be taken, however, not to impair the hold of English upon 
American children ; children of foreign-born parents should think 
of English as their mother tongue, the language of their ancestors 
as a second language. For this reason the language of instruc- 
tion (except in foreign language classes) should undoubtedly al- 
ways be English. 

French, German and Spanish, the languages usually offered, 
should be supplemented wherever possible by Italian, Portuguese, 
the Scandinavian languages, Polish, Russian and the like. 

(d) ‘‘Short’’ courses, frankly limited in scope and aims (i.., 
rapid acquisition of elementary reading ability, pronunciation, 
simple oral facility and the like) should immediately be made 
available, particularly for special groups, defense agency groups 
and adult education classes. 


2. Objectives. 

Speaking and writing ability in the foreign language should be 
emphasized, as well as reading and understanding. This will be 
possible with a long-range, six-year minimum program. Under 
present conditions, the reading objective has necessarily had to be 
stressed, because it has been possible to achieve measurable results 
by concentrating on this skill in the two years usually available. 
With adequate time to develop all the language skills—oral, aural, 
reading, speaking, writing—no one objective will need to be 
stressed at the expense of the others. All will be coordinated, 
interwoven, harmonized, developed side by side, thus strength- 
ening and reinforcing each other and rounding out the whole 
program in a logical and coherent manner. 
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3. The Preparation of Teachers. 

(a) Specialists alone should be entrusted with foreign lan- 
guage teaching. The practice of assigning teachers of other sub- 
jects to teach a modern foreign language—often merely because 
they have free periods in their schedules and have been ‘‘ex- 
posed’’ to the language or have traveled in the country concerned 
—should be eliminated. Only the teaching genius can do a satis- 
factory job in a foreign language combined with another, par- 
ticularly an unrelated, field. 

(b) A background in method, principles of education and the 
like is not sufficient. The foreign language teacher must first of 
all have a mastery of the content of his entire field—not only the 
language, but the literature, history, civilization, national and 
racial psychology, life and customs. 

(c) A speaking mastery of the language taught should be re- 
quired of all American teachers of a foreign language. Con- 
versely, the foreign-born or ‘‘native’’ teacher should be required 
to have not only a mastery—both ‘‘practical’’ and scientifice—of 
his own language and of its literature and culture, but suffi- 
cient fluency in English, sufficient acquaintance with American 
‘‘ways,’’ and sufficient background in our national psychology 
and culture to relieve him of the usual handicaps resulting from 
lack of these important factors in the teacher’s equipment. 

(d) Residence and study in the country or countries whose 
languages they intend to teach should be required of all prospec- 
tive foreign language teachers. This should be made possible by 
increased opportunities for interchange of students and teachers 
—not only professors in universities, but secondary-school teach- 
ers as well—between the United States and foreign countries. 
Such a program will require much larger sums than are now 
available for scholarships, fellowships and the like. Allowances 
for travel and living expenses should supplement scholarships 
covering merely tuition and other fixed fees. Sabbatical leaves 
at full pay for active teachers are another desideratum. 

The program proposed above may seem to some too idealistic. 
It is idealistic, but only in the sense that it is so far in advance 
of current educational practice. Objectively considered, with 
present-day world conditions in mind, it is intensely practical 
and realistic. It recognizes the changes that have come about in 
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the world and that—whether we like it or not—affect America. 
It is an effort to shape our educational practice to the needs of the 
here and now. It is presented without misgivings, because it 
arises from a sense of duty to my profession and to my country. 

















RESOLUTIONS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF THE 
MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA ON 
WHAT THE HIGH SCHOOLS OUGHT TO TEACH 


THE Executive Council of the Modern Language Association 

of America at its session of December 28, 1940, considered a 
report submitted by a Special Committee of the National Youth 
Commission entitled What the High School Ought to Teach. 
The Council noted that this document was received by the Com- 
mission with ‘‘ great approval of the major conclusions and recom- 
mendations,’’ and that it has been widely distributed and pub- 
licized. It noted that the Special Committee was composed of 
five professors of education, three superintendents of urban 
school systems, and two other administrators, and included no 
representative of the great army of teachers engaged in instruct- 
ing American youth in the humanistic branches of the curricu- 
lum; and further, that in its treatment of what it classifies as the 
‘conventional subjects,’’ the report sets forth an entirely inade- 
quate and in some respects a distorted picture of the values of 
English and the foreign languages in preparation for life in a 
democratic society. 

In view of these facts the Executive Council adopted the fol- 
lowing resolutions : 

RESOLVED: first, that the Council protests the implication 
in selecting the Special Committee that the program of the high 
schools should rest solely on the theories of teachers of education 
and administrators, and that teachers who represent curricular 
subjects of non-professional and non-vocational content have no 
contribution to make; 

Second, that the Council rejects the implication in statements 
of the report that more instruction in the so-called social studies 
is a better preparation for meeting the demands of a ‘‘ wider social 
order’’ and the fulfillment of the obligations of American citizen- 
ship than the development of ability for clear and adequate ex- 
pression in English or ability in the use of a foreign language; 

Third, that the Council regards the statement of objectives and 
present practice in the teaching of English and the foreign lan- 
guages as inadequate and misleading, especially in the failure to 
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recognize the constant re-adaptation in the treatment of these 
subjects in step with real progress in education ; 

Fourth, that the Council, speaking for the more than 4,000 
members of the Modern Language Association and other thou- 
sands of modern language teachers throughout the country, ree- 
ognizes the necessity for constant changes in content and method 
in education in response to new needs and emergencies and offers 
its aid to the Youth Commission and all other agencies in carrying 
out these adaptations in such a manner as to preserve the human- 
istic elements in the curriculum. These it believes to be neces- 
sary to secure the spiritual freedom and happiness of the indi- 
vidual and to defend and perpetuate our national culture. 

Fifth, that copies of these resolutions be sent to the President 
and the Secretary of the National Youth Commission and its 
sponsor, the American Council on Education, to the members of 
the Special Committee and to periodicals devoted to the teaching 
of English and the foreign languages. 





CHOOSE AND USE YOUR COLLEGE 
(A BOOK REVIEW) 


GILBERT W. MEAD 
PRESIDENT, WASHINGTON COLLEGE 


[HE Executive Director of the Association of American Col- 

leges, in a citation for an honorary degree, was once described 
as a man who, when a college teacher told the students what to do; 
when a dean, told the professors what to do; when a president, 
told the deans what to do; and in his present capacity, guides the 
college presidents of the country with his advice and experience. 
As an author, in Choose and Use Your College* he has presented 
some of the fruits of his thirty-five years as an educator, in a form 
attractive alike to all these ranks in the educational scheme of 
things, from the humblest president to the wisest sophomore—not 
forgetting that most important individual, the prospective college 
man or woman who will soon be a member of the youthful mil- 
lions who populate our institutions of higher learning. 

The scope of the work is indicated in the sub-title, ‘‘ How to Get 
the Most out of College,’’ and the very practical aim of the work 
is made evident by this label. Counselors of prospective college 
enrollees will do well to add this volume to their active collection 
of guidebooks, and college instructors in Freshman courses in 
College Problems will discover in it meat for class discussion and 
collateral reading. 

There is always room for a clearly written classification of the 
different types of colleges such as this volume provides. The 
magic word ‘‘college’’ used to mean substantially the same thing 
to all ambitious and forward-looking high school seniors. No 
longer is it true, and in a highly complex academic world, where 
even professionals cannot always clearly define and classify their 
neighbors, such a listing is an essential requirement to aid the 
would-be candidate for higher education. In addition to a dis- 
cussion under the chapter title ‘‘Which College?’’, the author 
provides, in an appendix, a list of all the approved colleges of 
Liberal Arts and Sciences as they appear on the 1940 approved 

* Choose and Use Your College: How to Get the Most out of College, by 
Guy E. Snavely. Harper and Bros., 1941; pp. ix, 166. $2.00. 
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lists of the regional accrediting associations, with indications ag 
to which are Phi Beta Kappa colleges, and which appear on the 
approved list of the Association of American Universities. 

A very direct and plainly expressed chapter on the financing of 
college education by less economically favored students is sup- 
plemented by an appendix list of some forty of the most widely- 
known college loan funds to which students may have access. 

More than half the book is concerned with fundamental prob- 
lems which are met by the student after entrance. There are 
discussions of methods of study, of choice of a career, of college 
friendships, personal health, college activities, both athletic and 
non-athletic, and the development of a sane and sound outlook 
on life as it may be achieved by a thoughtful student during his 
college years. In all these discussions the point of view is emi- 
nently practical, and points are constantly illustrated by refer- 
ences to actual illustrative cases which have been experienced by 
the author or met within his fruitful career. 

No one can write a guidebook to a foreign country without 
visiting it and knowing it intimately. College life is a foreign 
country to the average high school graduate, even when he be- 
comes a college freshman. Here is a guidebook written by one 
who has long been acquainted with the main paths, the by-ways, 
the customs of the country, and the means of travel in the pecu- 
liar civilization which is called college life. 

The book is a very valuable contribution to the literature of 
guidance both before and during college years. 





WAR AND EDUCATION 


Aw EprtToriau* 

HE human erosion in war periods touches more than the loss of 

life, maimed bodies or broken minds. 

Its blight particularly touches the rising wave of youth. Thon- 
sands of young men are diverted from their normal period of 
schooling. The vacuum thus created in the otherwise continuous 
flow of mentally trained and disciplined young men leaves its 
indelible impress on future generations. 

With all its shortcomings and room for improvement, modern 
society today as never before in the history of mankind depends 
on minds trained to carry on and improve the scientific and edu- 
eational heritages of the past. Break this line of torch carriers 
for any considerable period and the inevitable result must be 
deterioration, degeneration and finally social chaos. 

Well do our educators speak forth in a plea that the educational 
training of our youth be not hastily or needlessly sacrificed in our 
defense preparations. The students of medicine, law or engi- 
neering as well as those preparing themselves for other profes- 
sions may make a fuller and sounder contribution to the national 
welfare by continuing their course of study rather than by undue 
haste to display their patriotism in joining some branch of the 
military or naval service. Experience has proved that whenever 
young men interrupt their education with the intention of resum- 
ing their studies later on, a sizable percentage for various reasons 
fails to do so. 

Some may argue that we already have an excess supply of law- 
yers, engineers, doctors, ete. The answer to that is that we can 
never have an excess supply of really competent men in any pro- 
fession. No one can accurately foretell in face of the vagaries 
of life which individual or what group of individuals will meet 
the test to which their training is put in later years of life. But 
it is better that 10,000 be educated only to average capability than 
that one really fine mind be lost to the service of mankind. 

Clearly until the emergency becomes more pressing the military 
training of young men now in process of completing their educa- 
tion may well be deferred until such training can be undertaken 
without disastrous interruption of their schooling. Particular 
effort should be made to bring this about and certainly loose think- 
ing which casts aspersions on young men in this category should 
be promptly squelched. 

* Los Angeles Times, March 16, 1941. 
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AMONG THE COLLEGES 


ANTIOCH COLLEGE held in conjunction with the annual 

commencement exercises June 27-29 THE ANTIOCH CON. 
FERENCE ON POST-WAR RECONSTRUCTION as a ‘‘first 
step’’ to constructive thinking about the post-war world. The 
Conference was sponsored by the editorial board of the Antioch 
Review, a new quarterly magazine of liberal opinion. A group 
of experts in international politics and economics, military affairs, 
minority and population problems, labor relations and so forth, 
gave addresses and held round-table discussions. 


[HE ALLEGHENY COLLEGE EDUCATIONAL GUI- 

DANCE CLINIC was held on the campus, June 22-28, 1941. 
The best devices and tests available to measure individual differ- 
ences were used to aid high school graduates to choose their 
careers. The program included ‘‘a battery of inventory tests, an 
analysis of test results, lectures and discussions and conferences 
with trained guidance counselors. . . . At the conclusion of the 
testing schedule, the clinic committee, composed of members of 
the Allegheny faculty and experienced guidance counselors from 
other institutions, made a careful diagnosis of each student’s case 
on the basis of the clinical evidence and the high school record. 
The student and his parents then had a conference with a mem- 
ber of the clinic committee. The conference provided an oppor- 
tunity for a discussion of the student’s problems, together with 
the recommendations from the committee concerning his educa- 
tional plans.’’ 


BALDWIN-WALLACE COLLEGE has received a gift of $100,- 
000 from the estate of Mr. Henry Pfeiffer of New York. 


BELOIT COLLEGE has received during the past academic year 
gifts totaling $75,000. These include the Madeline Island 


resort in Lake Superior, gift of the Edward Salmon family. 
Mention was made of the needs of the college for future years— 
principally a women’s quadrangle, a field house, a campus garden 
and a president’s fund. 


BENNETT COLLEGE has received a gift of $100,000 from the 
estate of Mr. Henry Pfeiffer of New York. 
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(CLARK COLLEGE has received a gift of $100,000 from the 
estate of Mr. Henry Pfeiffer of New York. 


(COKER COLLEGE announces that $250,000 has been added 
to the endowment and more than 1000 books added to the 


library. 


[HE COLLEGE OF IDAHO has successfully completed a sixty 

thousand dollar building fund. In this effort 1,575 individ- 
uals and organizations had a part. Two new buildings have been 
constructed on the campus—the Kirkpatrick Science Hall-Gym- 
nasium, made possible by public subscription and the Covell 
Memorial Chemistry Building, provided by the bequest of the 
late Charles H. Covell, of Wendell, Idaho, from which approxi- 
mately $21,000 has been realized. 


(THE COLLEGE OF WOOSTER has received approximately 

$1,000,000, in addition to $140,000 in life insurance, from 
Birton E. Babcock, sauerkraut manufacturer. The will also pro- 
vided that the college will receive 2,000 shares of stock valued at 
$125 to $150 each, in the Empire State Pickling Company, said 
to be the world’s largest sauerkraut plant. 


(CONNECTICUT COLLEGE offered in cooperation with and 

at the request of the Coordinator of Commercial and Cultural 
Relations between the American Republics, Council of National 
Defense, a LATIN AMERICAN INSTITUTE on problems of 
Hemisphere Defense, June 23-28, 1941. Many notable speakers 
took part. Colored moving pictures were shown, courtesy of the 
Grace Line and Pan American Airways, and exhibits of books on 
South America, West Coast crafts and original drawings of 
charts, maps, etc., which had recently appeared in Fortune and 
Survey Graphic, were on display. 


[HE SECOND CONFERENCE ON SCIENCE, PHILOSO- 

PHY AND RELIGION IN THEIR RELATION TO THE 
DEMOCRATIC WAY OF LIFE convened September 8, 9, 10, 
11 and 12, 1941, at COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. The first day 
papers were read on the theme ‘‘The Natural and Social Sciences 
in Their Relation to the Democratic Way of Life.’’ Group 
papers were presented the next day on the general topic ‘‘ Philoso- 
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phy and Jurisprudence in Their Relation to the Democratic Way 
of Life.’’ ‘‘The Stake of Art and Literature in the Preservation 
of the Democratic Way of Life’’ was the theme considered on the 
third day, and ‘‘The Religious Background of Democratic Ideas,” 
on the fourth. The final day was devoted to the annual meeting 
of the conference members and presentation of a summarization 
of the discussion of each day session. 


PAkotA WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY has received a gift of 
$50,000 from the estate of Mr. Henry Pfeiffer of New York. 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE has recently received a $500,000 en- 
dowment fund (and an interest in the residual estate) from 


the will of the late Emil Bommer of Brooklyn. The will stipu- 
lates that the fund must be used for education of male students 
only. It cannot be used for the ‘‘so-called dead languages’’ or 
for the maintenance of competitive athletics. 


DE PAUW UNIVERSITY has received two gifts totaling 

$105.00. Mrs. Ira B. Blackstock, of Springfield, Llinois, has 
given $80,000 for the erection of a small stadium, and an endow- 
ment bequest of $25,000 was left to the University in the will of 
Dr. Perey H. Swahlen, of St. Louis, Missouri. Both gifts are 
memorials. 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY brought the celebration of its cen- 
tennial year to a close on September 15, 16 and 17, 1941, with 


a program of lectures and round-table discussions on topics of 
particular interest both to the general public and to the world of 
scholarship. Distinguished American and Canadian scholars 
offered the results of their cultural interests and pursuits in 
those fields to which the University has devoted its century of 
service : classics, English, romance languages; history, law, sociol- 
ogy, education, economics; philosophy, psychology; biology, 
chemistry and physics. 


GETTYSBURG COLLEGE has announced the receipt of a gift 
of $50,000. 


GROVE CITY COLLEGE observed the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of President Weir C. Ketler’s service as president of the 
college at a luncheon following the commencement exercises on 
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June 11, 1941. The alumni of the college presented loan funds 
totaling almost $28,000. 


JJELDELBERG COLLEGE has completed the first section of a 
three phase program to secure $150,000 for a new gymna- 
sium. 
HEN DRIX COLLEGE has been granted full use for at least two 
years of an important and unique collection of art objects 
valued conservatively at $100,000. Installed on the second floor 
of the library building, the collection will have as curator the 
owner, Miss Floy Hanson of Memphis. The art objects come 
from Java, India, Japan, Italy, Persia, Russia and the Malay 
States. 


ENDRIX COLLEGE has announced the discontinuance of in- 

tercollegiate football, at least for the season of 1941, in favor 

of an enlarged program of recreation and sports education. Mem- 

bers of the athletic staff will remain on duty to direct the expan- 

sion of a vigorous intra-mural program. Other intercollegiate 
sports will be continued. 


[NOIs WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY has received a gift of 
$55,000 from the estate of Mr. Henry Pfeiffer of New York. 


LA VERNE COLLEGE celebrated the Fiftieth Anniversary of 
the founding of the college on June 2, 1941. Greetings in 


behalf of the Association of Colleges and Universities of the 
Pacific Southwest were brought by President Charles A. McQuil- 
lan of Loyola University (Los Angeles) as First Vice President 
of the Association. President Remsen D. Bird of Occidental 
College brought greetings in behalf of the Association of Ameri- 
ean Colleges as the Association’s President. Doctor James A. 
Blaisdell, President Emeritus of Claremont Colleges, delivered 
the anniversary address—‘‘ Humanizing the West.’’ 


LENOIR RHYNE COLLEGE will receive $100,000 from the 
City of Hickory, North Carolina, for the erection of an 
auditorium. 


LIVINGSTONE COLLEGE has received $25,000 from the 
A.M.E. Church to be used for the completion of a building 


program. 
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ACALESTER COLLEGE has announced the letting of con. 
tracts for a library building, to be completed not later than 
June 1, 1942. The campaign to raise the funds for this greatly 
needed building has been conducted during the past two years, 
While the fund raised is about $10,000 short of the total required, 
the trustees have decided to proceed with the building in the ex. 
pectation that the remaining sum will be raised during the con. 
struction. The new building will house 100,000 volumes. The 
main reading room, the reserved book reading room and the four 
conference or seminar rooms will seat a total of 250 students, 
Provision has been made for the erection of an additional wing, 
without affecting the architectural beauty of the building, should 
such addition become necessary. Total cost of building and 
equipment will be about $150,000. 


M4°o MURRAY COLLEGE dedicated the new Henry Pfeiffer 

Library on May 24, 1941. Doctor Charles Harvey Brown, 
president-elect of the American Library Association, was the chief 
speaker at the exercises. 


MAC MURRAY COLLEGE will have available for use January 

1, 1942, a gift of $2,500,000 from James E. Mac Murray, of 
South Pasadena, California. No restrictions were placed on the 
gift. 


MERCER UNIVERSITY has erected two new buildings—Co- 
lumbus Roberts Hall, costing $50,000 and Mary Erin Porter 


Hall, costing $25,000. 


MOUNT UNION COLLEGE has received an anonymous gift of 
$10,000 to renovate and refurbish one of the fraternity build- 


ings on the campus as a Student Union Building. 


(HI STATE UNIVERSITY has inaugurated a new Program 

of General Education. This new program does not present 
courses directly related to applied or vocational activities, but it 
does have a pointed reference to practical affairs of contemporary 
life. Worthy of mention in the new experiment is the fact that 
departmental titles and affiliations are replaced by the broader 
designation of General Studies. This not only permits freer 
experimentation within the new set-up, but it also encourages 
more complete integration between the various offerings. 
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(#0 WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY has received a gift of $30,- 
000 from the estate of Mr. Henry Pfeiffer of New York. 


PHILANDER SMITH COLLEGE has announced the receipt 

of a gift of $50,000 on its endowment campaign by Mrs. 
Henry W. Pfeiffer of New York. The objective of the campaign 
was increased from $300,000 to $500,000. Of this amount $250,000 
will be used for the building program and $250,000 for endow- 
ment purposes. A total of $69,332 has been received in the spe- 
cial effort within the past twelve months. 


POLYTECHN IC INSTITUTE OF PUERTO RICO was 
awarded by Carnegie Corporation some 600 records valued at 


$1200, for a lending library. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE is in receipt of the residuary estate 

of Mrs. Charles Henry Thomas, valued at $548,397, together 
with the remainder of a $500,000 trust fund and the remainder 
of a $35,000 trust fund. The money is to be used for the estab- 
lishment of scholarships or fellowships in music. 


IPON COLLEGE has announced that gifts during the past 
year amounted to $51,855. 


ROAN OKE COLLEGE has two new buildings—a $50,000 
_woman’s dormitory and a $75,000 chemistry building. 


ROCKFORD COLLEGE dedicated the John Hall Sherratt 

Library which was built and furnished at a cost of $130,000 
secured from gifts of students, alumnae and friends of the college. 
Archibald MacLeish gave the dedicatory address. 


GALEM COLLEGE (Winston-Salem, North Carolina) broke 

ground on August 7, 1941, for a new three-story dormitory, the 
gift of Mrs. Hattie M. Strong of Washington, D. C. She made 
a similar gift to Salem College last year. 


TEXAS CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY reports that fine progress 
is being made on the University’s five-year expansion pro- 
gram. With around $700,000 in hand, a contract has already 
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been let on a $300,000 dormitory and plans are almost ready to 
let the contract on a half-million dollar science hall. 


TRINITY COLLEGE and WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY have 

announced their decision to permit any student with proper 
certification to enroll in a course in the other institution without 
payment of tuition charges. The Hartford Courant termed this 
‘‘a heartening indication of academic health,’’ and went on to 
say: ‘‘In the last decade, there has been an increasing criticism 
of educational practice; in existing conditions it might have in- 
spired a feeling of timidity among educators, a willingness to let 
experimentation lapse until social, political and economic com- 
plexities resolved into a more intelligible pattern. If such a 
policy had been adopted, the result might have been calamitous, 
for the security of a democracy is as much dependent upon an 
enlightened, progressive educational system as it is upon an effi- 
cient military system. 

‘*Fortunately, the failure of the nation to find a solution to its 
problems has not discouraged the educational leadership. It is 
constantly striving to improve the function of the grade school 
and the college in the rapidly changing scheme of living. The 
Faculties and Boards of Trustees of Trinity and Wesleyan dem- 
onstrate one approach to the educational dilemma by initiating an 
exchange of students. Whether or not a wider field of instruc- 
tion will provide a better preparation for challenging citizenship, 
nevertheless the opinion has been growing that liberal arts insti- 
tutions in particular should broaden their curricula, possibly 
including more studies having an immediate utility. For that 
reason, several colleges are moving outside their well-defined fields 
of endeavor in an effort to give the student every opportunity to 
indulge his intellectual tastes. By combining their facilities, 
Trinity and Wesleyan are seeking not only to enlarge their aca- 
demic purposes but also to stay close to the people and serve their 
needs. ’’ 


UNION COLLEGE (Kentucky) announces a gift of $100,000 
by Mrs. Henry Pfeiffer for the construction of a woman’s 
dormitory. Last year Mrs. Pfeiffer made Union a contribution 


of $100,000 for endowment. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO is holding its Fiftieth 

Anniversary Celebration throughout the year 1941, with the 
theme ‘‘ New Frontiers in Education and Research.’’ As part of 
this celebration, Louis R. Wilson, Dean of the Graduate Library 
School, has outlined seven objectives for the next decade in the 
School. These appear in a little booklet entitled NEW FRON- 
TIERS IN LIBRARIANSHIP which is worthy of the attention 
of all librarians and other educators. 


[HE UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA held dedication exercises 

of the Auditorium and Fine Arts Building, May 30, 1941. 
Mr. Eric Clarke, Administrative Secretary of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, gave the address, and greetings were brought 
by Governor Eugene Talmadge, President H. W. Cox, Emory 
University, and President Harmon Caldwell of the University of 
Georgia. 


[HE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN will hold its Centennial 

Celebration on October 15. The year 1837 is accepted as the 
date of the founding of the University of Michigan in Ann Arbor, 
but it is also true, and equally important, that instruction at 
Michigan did not begin actually until 1841. 


[HE UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER will receive $100,000 

as a memorial to John P. Munn, physician and alumnus of 
the university, according to the will of Mary M. Condon, a former 
secretary to Doctor Munn. Her net estate, ‘‘valued for probate 
purposes at ‘less than $10,000,’ ’’ was left to the John P. Munn 
Fund of the university. 


UPSaLa COLLEGE has provided more adequate facilities for 

the geological and physical sciences with the opening of an 
additional building on the property adjacent to Old Main, re- 
cently acquired by the Board of Trustees. Extensive alterations 
have also been made to the Upsala College Library to furnish 
reading room space for over one hundred additional students. A 
new stack room is planned to house eight thousand volumes. All 
the administrative offices have been moved to another building to 
make the library expansion possible. 
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Ussinus COLLEGE has received a gift of $50,000 from Dr. 
Matthew Beardwood designated for a residence hall for 
women in memory of his sister, Hannah Beardwood. 


WESTERN COLLEGE has received a gift of approximately 
$10,000 from the estate of the late Dr. Elizabeth Crowther, 


Miss Crowther was professor of history at Western from 1888 to 
1900 and from 1907 to 1929. In 1930 the degree of Litt.D. was 
conferred upon her by the college. 


ON May 9, 1941, V. Raymond Edman was inaugurated presi- 
dent of WHEATON COLLEGE (Illinois), the fourth presi- 


dent since its founding in 1860. In addition to the presidential 
address, speeches were made by President Stephen W. Paine of 
Houghton College and Guy E. Snavely, executive director of the 
Association of American Colleges. 


WHEATON COLLEGE is erecting a new physical education 
building at a cost of more than $100,000. 


WILMINGTON COLLEGE is building a new library which 
will cost more than $50,000. 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE is recipient of a gift of $30,000 to 

the present campaign for $1,200,000. The gift is made by 
Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Weaver of Brookville, Ohio, who in 1930 
gave to Wittenberg $50,000 for the erection of the Edgar Weaver 
Astronomical Observatory. This is the third large gift in the 
campaign begun in January, 1941, following gifts of John M. 
Sarver, of Columbus, and N. B. Brophy, of St. Petersburg, 
Florida, and brings the total of large gifts to $255,000. 

Another gift—this time of $50,000—has been received in the 
present campaign. It is from Mrs. John C. Lynch, of Wheeling, 
West Virginia, to establish a permanent endowment fund for 
student aid. 


YALE UNIVERSITY has received an outright gift of $50,000 
from the will of Mrs. Charles Henry Thomas and, in addition, 


the remainder of a $50,000 trust fund. 





NEW COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 


American University, Washington, D. C. Paul F. Douglass, 
member of Vermont State Senate. 

Arkansas State Teachers College, Conway, Arkansas. Nolen M. 
Irby, professor of education, University of Georgia. 

Bennington College, Bennington, Vermont. Lewis Webster 
Jones, Social Science Division, Bennington College. 

Canisius College, Buffalo, New York. Timothy J. Coughlin, 
president, Canisius High School. 

Clark College, Atlanta, Georgia. James P. Brawley, dean. 

Cleveland College, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Herbert C. Hunsaker. 

Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. C. H. Geiger (acting), dean. 

Colby College, Waterville, Maine. Julius Seelye Bixler, Bussey 
Professor of Theology, Harvard University. (Effective, 
June, 1942.) 

College of Emporia, Emporia, Kansas, is instituting a new ad- 
ministrative policy. The college will have no president but 
will be administered by a board of three men: Orlo Choguill, 
pastor, First Presbyterian Church (Emporia), Daniel A. 
Hirschler, dean, School of Music and F. B. Ross, a business 
man of Emporia. 

Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa. Henry Gadd Harmon, 
president, William Woods College, Fulton, Missouri. 

Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, Richmond, Kentucky. 
William F. O’Donnell, superintendent of schools, Richmond, 
Kentucky. 

Elizabethtown College, Elizabethtown, Pennsylvania. <A. C. 
Baugher, dean. 

Evansville College, Evansville, Indiana. Lincoln B. Hale, acting 
president. 

Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee, Florida. Doak 
Sheridan Campbell, dean, Graduate School, the George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Fort Hays Kansas State College, Hays, Kansas. Lyman D. 
Wooster, dean of undergraduate division. 

Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. H. M. 
J. Kline (acting). 
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Henderson State College, Arkadelphia, Arkansas. Matt Ellis, 
professor of philosophy, Hendrix College. 

Hobart College, Geneva, New York. John Ernest Lansing 
(acting). 

Huntington College, Huntington, Indiana. Elmer Becker, gen- 
eral secretary of Christian education, United Brethren in 
Christ. 

Huron College, Huron, South Dakota. George F. McDougall, 
former secretary and assistant to the president, Hastings 
College, Nebraska. 

Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas. Rees Hughes, 
superintendent of schools, Parsons, Kansas. 

Keuka College, Keuka Park, New York. Henry E. Allen, asso- 
ciate professor of religion, Lafayette College. 

La Salle College, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Brother Emilian, 
Assistant Registrar. 

Lander College, Greenwood, South Carolina. John Marvin Rast, 
editor, Southern Christian Advocate. 

McPherson College, McPherson, Kansas. W. W. Peters, head, 
department of education, Manchester College, North Man- 
chester, Indiana. 

Michigan State College of Agriculture and Applied Science, East 
Lansing, Michigan. John A. Hannah, secretary to the State 
Board of Agriculture. 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Chadron, Nebraska. Wiley G. 
Brooks, former president, Illinois Wesleyan University. 
Oklahoma City University, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. C. Q. 
Smith, former vice-president, Southern Methodist Univer- 

sity, Dallas, Texas. 

Pomona College, Claremont, California. E. Wilson Lyon, pro- 
fessor of history, Colgate University. 

Rhode Island State College, Kingston, Rhode Island. Carl R. 
Woodward, secretary, Rutgers University. 

St. Lawrence University, Canton, New York. Millard H. Jencks, 
acting president. 

St. Mary’s College, St. Mary’s College P. O., California. Brother 
Austin. 

Schauffler College of Religious and Social Work, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Earl Vinie, minister of East Church, Springfield, Massa- 

chusetts. 
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South Georgia Teachers College, Collegeboro, Georgia. Albert 
Martin Gates, Sr., president, Brewer-Parker Institute, Mt. 
Vernon, Georgia. 

Southern Baptist College, Pocahontas, Arkansas. First presi- 
dent, H. E. Williams, pastor, First Baptist Church, Poca- 
hontas. 

Stanford University, Stanford University, California. Presi- 
dent Ray Lyman Wilbur, who was to have retired as 
president in January, 1942, has been asked by the board of 
trustees to continue in this capacity because of the defense 
emergency until 1943. In 1942 he will receive the title, 
chancellor of the university. 

State Teachers College, Hyannis, Massachusetts. Anson B. 
Handy, superintendent of schools, Plymouth, Massachusetts. 

State Teachers College, Moorhead, Minnesota. Otto Welton 
Snarr, director of professional education, State Teachers 
College, Mankato, Minnesota. 

Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Robert L. 
Johnson, one of the founders of Time and, later of Zife and 
Fortune. 

Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, Texas. M. E. Sadler, 
pastor, Central Church, Austin, Texas. 

Thiel College, Greenville, Pennsylvania. George H. Rowley 
(acting). 

University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas. Arthur M. 
Harding, director of the general extension service. 

University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. Herman Lee 
Donovan, president, Eastern Kentucky State Teachers Col- 
lege. 

University of Vermont, Burlington, Vermont. Paul C. Packer 
(acting), dean, College of Education, University of Iowa. 

Virginia Union University, Richmond, Virginia. J. Marcus 
Ellison, pastor, Zion Baptist Church, Washington, D. C. 

Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Indiana. Frank Hugh Sparks, 
industrialist-educator. 

Washburn Municipal University, Topeka, Kansas. Arthur G. 
Sellen (acting), vice-president and dean. 

Wesleyan College, Macon, Georgia. Arthur Moore (acting), 

Bishop of the Methodist Church, Atlanta area. 
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Western College, Oxford, Ohio. Mrs. Alexander Thomson, §r, 
(acting). 

Willamette University, Salem, Oregon. Carl Sumner Knopf, 
professor of Biblical archeology and literature, University 
of Southern California. 

Xavier University, Cincinnati, Ohio. C. J. Steiner. 





ADDITIONS TO THE OFFICE LIBRARY 


An Adventure in Education—Swarthmore College under Frank 
Aydelotte. Swarthmore College Faculty. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 1941. 236 p. $2.50. 

Cain, Mary CiovueH. The Historical Development of State Nor- 
mal Schools for White Teachers in Maryland. Contributions 
to Education, No. 824. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York. 1941. 184 p. 
$1.85. 

Cannon, Cart L., Editor. Guide to Library Facilities for 
National Defense. Revised Edition. American Library 
Association, Chicago. 1941. 448 p. 

CoamBeErs, M. M., Editor. The Ninth Yearbook of School Law. 
1941. American Council on Education, Washington, D. C. 
1941. 200 p. $1.00, postpaid. 

CHEYNEY, Epwarp Ports. History of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, 1740-1940. University of Pennsylvania Press, Phila- 
delphia. 1940. 461 p. $4.00. 

Cotson, Epna Mrape. An Analysis of the Specific References to 
Negroes in Selected Curricula for the Education of Teachers. 
Contributions to Education, No. 822. Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 
1940. 178 p. $2.00. 

Comrort, WinL1am Wistar. Just Among Friends. The Quaker 
Way of Life. The Macmillan Company, New York. 1941. 
210 p. $2.00. 

CorLE, Davy CusHMAN. America. National Home Library 
Foundation, Sherman F. Mittell, Editor. Washington, 
D.C. 1941. $.25. 

Erwits, Water Crospy. Present Status of Junior College Ter- 
minal Education. Prepared for the Commission on Junior 
College Terminal Education. Terminal Education Mono- 
graph No. 2. American Association of Junior Colleges, 
Washington, D.C. 1941. 340p. $2.50. 

EELits, WautTER Crospy. Why Junior College Terminal Educa- 
tion? Prepared for the Commission on Junior College Ter- 
minal Education. Terminal Education Monograph No. 3. 
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American Association of Junior Colleges, Washington, D. (C, 
1941. 365 p. $2.50. 

GuioTt, Germaine G. Sudent Teaching in Physical Education, 
A. 8. Barnes and Company, New York. 1941. 84p. $1.00. 
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